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Peters Renewed 
October 10-11, 1997 


At its dedication 
110 years ago, 
orator E.B. Fairfield 
predicted that the 
walls of Peters Hall 
“will still be 
standing and doing 
good service when 
the 20th century 
shall strike its 
midmeght hour.” 


How right be was. 


Striving to be the best is an expensive endeavor, but Oberlin will never 
settle for less. This makes your commitment to The Oberlin Fund 
extremely important to today’s Oberlinians. The Oberlin Fund allows 
you to direct your gift to any of four specific areas. 


© By choosing scholarship support, you lessen students’ financial 
worries, allowing them to focus on what college is really about— 
academics. 


By choosing , you support the many extracurricular 
activities that give balance to students’ lives: athletics, 


@ OBERLIN 


FUND 1997-98 


For further information, call or write: 


The Oberlin Fund, Bosworth Hall, 50 West Lorain Street, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
167 @ http://www.oberlin.edu/~alumdev/choose 


ba: ckage 
for at that point I realized I could attend 


Douglas Chapman '98 
Toronto, Canada 


nearly 100 clubs and organizations, student publications, and campus 
ministry, to name just a few. 


By choosing , you support faculty members 
seeking to expand and enrich their curriculum, involve students in 
their research, and innovate in the classroom. 


li By choosing unrestricted support, you give Oberlin the flexibility 
to respond to opportunities and needs as they arise. Libraries, 
laboratories, and the Allen Memorial Art Museum also benefit from 
unrestricted gifts, 
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Stalwart, massive, majestic, indestructible— 


Peters Hall has impassively weathered every 
significant change the College has witnessed 
during the last 110 years. Generations of 
young men and women have galloped up the 
stone steps breathlessly late to class, danced 
ardently in the crepe-paper draped Great Hall, 
flirted in its private recesses, fallen hopelessly 


in love, and triumphantly passed exams in its 


many classrooms. The silent, watchful, rock giant 


towering over the campus, now reinvigorated, is 


ready to welcome within its stone embrace 


generations of students to come. 
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PETERS RENEWED 


On October 11 and 12 Oberlinians gathered to celebrate Peters Hall—its history and its future. 


10 Lhe Meaning of Peters Hall 


The engaging history of Peters Hall, the building that has embraced every Obie since 1887; 


how it has changed while remaining the same. 


15 The Challenge Ahead 


Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs Thomas Pickering 
launches the rededication and celebration of Peters Hall. 


16 Stone Fountain Romance 

An alumni couple returns the adopted water fountain that 
brought them together more than 50 years ago. 

BY JOHN SHAW ’47 


19 Peters’ Third Floor Houses the World 


The nucleus of international studies at Oberlin is a state-of-the- 
art learning center housed in the former Bradley Auditorium. 


21 What I Remember Most about Peters Hall. . . 


Obies scribbled favorite Peters’ moments on a memory board. 


FEATURES 
18 The Accidental Archaeologist 


A casual visit to friends at an Italian dig yields unexpected treasure. 


TW SLLNOW 


22 The Dream fob 


collection of books by Jack Schaefer ’29. 


BY GEOFFREY BLODGETT ’53 


The famed Peters’ 
fountain at its 
former site—the 
author’s lawn. 


BY GEOFF MULVIHILL ’97 


20 The Shelf that fack Built 


A childhood fascination with the Old West leads to a revered 


BY SID COMINGS ’69 


that Became a Nightmare 
Physicist Martin Harwit tells how he left a research and teaching 
career to join the Smithsonian, a move that culminated in controversy 


over the Enola Gay exhibit—and in Harwit’s resignation. 


BY DAVID EHRENSTEIN ’88 


24 30 Minutes to Play; 
A Lifetime to Remember 


A reporter captures the breathless moment when the Oberlin 


football team broke an intractable losing streak. BY SCOTT PATSKO 
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Alumni Association ‘Tours 
See the world with Oberlin experts as your guides 


AMONG THE GREAT WHALES: 
BAJA CALIFORNIA AND THE SEA OF CORTEZ 
JANUARY 16-24, 1998 
Escorted by Associate Professor of Biology Roger Laushman 
We'll visit the Sea of Cortez—home of the great whales, exceptional marine and 
bird life, and desert landscapes. Join us in exploring the islands and banks of this 
region aboard the 70-passenger MV Sea Bird. Experts in local bird and sea life 
will be on board as we explore by Zodiac small craft the many uninhabited 
islands, such as Isla Los Islotes and Espiritu Santo, with their fascinating cacti 
and bird life (also good for snorkeling and beach barbecues); the Gorda Banks, a 
gathering place for whales and dolphins; the popular resort town of Cabo San 
Lucas; Bahia Magdalena, the main breeding and calving area for the California 
gray whale; and San Carlos/La Paz. Brochure available. 


JORDAN AND SYRIA ¢ MARCH 13-28, 1998 
Escorted by Professor of Religion Grover Zinn 
The amazing hidden city of Petra, crusader castles, ruins rising out of the sand, lively 
souks, and the great capitals of Amman and Damascus: all await us on this 16-day jour- 
ney. Be among the first Americans to visit these historically rich countries—a pivotal 
point between East and West and cradle of ancient civilizations. Coescort ‘Tarek 
Swelim is a Harvard-educated expert in Islamic art and architecture. Brochure available. 


IRELAND ¢ JUNE 20—JULY 4, 1998 
Escorted by Donald R. Longman Professor of English David Young 
Our visit to the Emerald Isle will emphasize its great literary geniuses. Highlights 
include Yeats’ Thor Baylee; a ferry trip to the largest of the Aran islands, the 
Island of Inishmore; Sligo, and “Yeats country.” We’ll see the Hill of Tara and 
Newgrange on our way to Dublin, where we’ll focus on James Joyce while taking 
time enjoy a performance at the Abbey Theater and tour Trinity College, home of 
the Book of Kells. Then off to Waterford, Cork, and Killarney, our base for 
exploring the Dingle Peninsula. Adare, Limerick, and the spectacular Cliffs of 
Moher complete our itinerary. Brochure available. 


LANDS OF THE MAYA « November 1998 
Escort To Be Announced 

Our route through Honduras and Belize allows us to explore several ancient relics of 
the Maya, the most enlightened of all Mesoamerican cultures, including one of the 
tallest ancient structures in the New World in Tikal, Guatemala. We will not ignore 

the magnificent natural surroundings: our itinerary includes 3-day cruise allowing 

exploration of the Belize Barrier Reef as well as visits to the Mountain Pine Ridge 
Forest and the rich Peten Lowlands. An optional 5-day extension to the Guatemala 

Highlands is available. Brochure available in spring 1998. 


Other upcoming tours 
INDIA * December ’98/January ’99 
With escorts Joe and Joann Finley Elder, both ’51 


OLD SOUTH SPRING PILGRIMAGE « March 1999 
On board the Mississippi Queen with Professor of History Geoffrey Blodgett 53 
KENYA/TANZANIA SAFARI ¢ July/August 1999 


For more information write or call: 
Oberlin Alumni Association 
Bosworth 105 « 50 W. Lorain St. * Oberlin, OH 44074-1089 « (440) 775-8692 
E-mail: alumoffc @ ais.alumdev.oberlin.edu 
Web site: www.oberlin.edu/~alumassc 
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One Complaint—Plastics. 
v 
Plastic wrap around the alumni magazine? 
I’m shocked! I hope this occurrence is not the 
start of a new Oberlin tradition. 
EVA SCHLESINGER ’87 
San Francisco, California 


Editor’s reply: We’ve received several queries 
about our shrink-wrapped summer issue(s). We 
needed to package two publications for mailing: 
the regular OAM and the Commencement- 
Reunion Supplement to the OAM (three, if you 
count the special pull-out section, Broad 
Directions for Oberlin’s Future). 

We chose the shrink wrap over other 
methods—plain brown wrappers and polybags 
among them—because the shrink wrap material 
is chemically inert and, therefore, less harmful to 
the environment than other products. The shrink 
wrap can be recycled with your other plastics. If it 
should find its way to a landfill, the wrap will 
break down in sunlight without leaching into the 
soil or affecting ground water. 

Some letter writers also asked, “what ever 
happened to recycled paper?” We still use it—in 
every issue of the OAM (including supplements 
and inserts) and all publications produced by the 
Office of College Relations. 


Readers Rank The Rankings 
v 

I sympathize with the frustration Ross Peacock 
expressed in his article “Brace Yourselves: 
College Rankings Season Approaches” 
[Summer 1997 OAM]. Reducing the 
evaluation of an institution to a single number 
and then ranking schools on that basis is a 
ridiculous way to measure or select colleges. 

On the other hand, it is clear that colleges 
and their admissions offices are guilty of the 
same error. The persistent use of the SATs, 
MCATs, LSATs, GREs, and so on are no less 
absurd than the U.S. News & World Report's 
ranking. Reducing a prospective student to a 
couple of numbers is as flawed as producing 
the college ranking—and for the same 
reasons. Protesting that the SATIS are “only 
part of the admissions picture” is as hollow as 
protesting that ranking is only part of the 
selection picture. 

In fact, the SATs are possibly more 
destructive, for two reasons. First, while it is 
not clear how many parents and prospective 
students pay much attention to rankings, it is 
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well-known that admissions offices make 
great use of standardized tests. Second, the 
college ranking is guilty only of foolishness, 
while the SATS and the like have long been 
suspected of class, gender, and racial bias. 
DAVID ARNOW ’73 
Brooklyn, New York 


As a parent of an 18 year old who has recently 
completed the college application process, I 
read with interest Ross Peacock’s article 
about college rankings. In our case, rankings 
were of more interest to our son than to us. 
We were surprised by that, but in thinking 
about it more, I wonder why. Our children 


Reducing a prospective 
student to a couple of 
numbers ts as flawed 
as producing a college 
ranking—and for 


the same reasons. 


are confronted by test scores from the 
moment of birth: Apgar, IQ, SAT, class rank, 
GPA, and all the various achievement tests 
conducted by schools. Even colleges and 
universities who say they are interested in the 
whole person start with numbers. 

When our son announced that he was 
applying to 10 schools, we were horrified, but 
soon realized this was not too unusual. He 
was pleased when he was accepted at Oberlin. 
We insisted he visit campus when classes 
were in session. He came back with a number 
of impressions: Oberlin was a tolerant 
institution; the pianos and practice facilities 
were numerous; the track facilities were 
great; biology was a strong department. Our 
son was reasonably happy with the decision, 
but not eager to talk about it and certainly 
not enthusiastic. 

Two weeks later he was accepted at 
Carleton. I made a hasty trip with him to see 
the campus. After 15 minutes of driving 


around campus (in the dark) he said that he 
had seen enough and this was the place. Yes, 
he eventually had a tour, stayed overnight, 
and talked to faculty and students, but the 
decisive factor was that it felt right. 

No school is perfect. But if the fit between 
individual and institution feels right, the 
commitment to one over the others comes 
easier. 

MYRA KIEHLE JANUS ’68 
Evanston, Illinois 


Not-So-Rosy Glasses 
v 

The article “Multi-mono-culturalism or 
Pluralism?” states that, at the Commence- 
ment symposium “Integration, Gender 
Equality, or Diversity,” I spoke of Oberlin as 
“a place where racism and segregation did not 
occur, and where individuals were treated 
with respect and dignity” [Cozmencement- 
Reunion 1997, supplement to the Summer 
1997 OAM]. That misrepresents what I said. 
I do not recollect my Oberlin experience 
through such rose-colored glasses. 

I opened by saying that during my time at 
Oberlin, there was a general agreement that 
“respect for the dignity and worth of each 
individual” was an ideal worth striving for. 
Like Dr. Martin Luther King, we envisioned 
a world in which people would be judged by 
the content of their character rather than by 
their sex or race. Other ideals we held as 
essential in a free society were freedom of 
speech and freedom of inquiry. 

I then cited example after example of an 
attitude currently accepted by many in the 
Oberlin community—that it is permissible to 
judge people based on their gender or race 
and not on their character /f it is in retribution 


for historical oppression done by others of the same 


gender or skin color. All my examples came 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR ARE WELCOME. 
They should be on subjects of interest to 


readers of this magazine, with emphasis on 


exchange of views and discussion of ideas. 


Please limit length, where possible, to 250 
words. Letters may be edited for clarity or 
condensed. Include a daytime telephone 
number and mail to “Letters to the Editor” 
at the addresses listed in the masthead on 
the preceding page. 


Kendal residents Paul and Sally Arnold roll through 


the Oberlin College campus, just a mile from 
Kendal. 


/ Via e . e ° 9 
Make your SAU CCL UU VEASONS J0Ot- while You Ae, 
“2 the U10€ oS SYSOLE keep on enjoying life to its fullest. Enjoy more 


freedom, More.activities—or more peace—at Kendal at Oberlin, named one of 
America’s 20 Best Continuing Care Retirement Communities. Just a mile from down- 
town Oberlin and Oberlin College and the Conservatory of Music; only 30 minutes 
from Hopkins airport and downtown Cleveland. Full services; comfortable, spacious 


cottages and/apartments; complete lifetime health care on site. Ask about our Try It 


program, test-drive our community for yourself. 


Kendal at Oberlin 

600 Kendal Drive a 

Oberlin, OH 44074 (GS 
en 1-800-548-9469 


Equal Housing 
Opportunity 


www.kao.kendal.org 


either directly from writings of students, 
alumni, and faculty in recent Oberlin publi- 
cations or from direct conversations between 
them and myself. I distributed copies of sev- 
eral such articles to support my contention. 

I cited letters to the alumni magazine as 
further evidence of the change in attitude. An 
older alumna made a_ reasoned and 
convincing argument that women’s faces 
should be included among the carvings on 
the colonnade between Bosworth and Asia 
House. Letters from more recent graduates 
relied on sexist and racist insults. 

If any alumni would like to receive a copy 
of my remarks and the supporting handout, 
they can request them by writing to the 
address below. 

MARK ROSENTHAL ’72 

62 Walnut St. 

Arlington, Massachusetts 02174 
E-mail: mbr@iname.com 


Editor’s reply: Mr. Rosenthal’s original letter to 
the editor contained four additional paragraphs 
summarizing some of the information in his 
handout, which is available by request. 


Segregated Theater 
v 

Avery Brooks ’70 seems to have fond 
memories of his days in Oberlin’s black 
theater group of the late ’60s, Psuekay 
(“Avery Brooks: The Man Behind the Mask,” 
Summer 1997 OAM]. It might be interesting 
to compare Avery’s fond recollections of 
segregated arts at Oberlin with the new book 
by Carl Rowan °47, The Coming Race War in 
America, also mentioned in the summer issue. 
I recall an independent student group that 
performed a play called Shelter in Little 
Theater in spring 1968. How naive that 
group was—it was actually integrated. ‘There 
were three black actors and three white actors 
accompanied by a racially mixed jazz trio. 
How precious and pre-racialist! In Oberlin’s 
segregated arts atmosphere, has such a mix 

ever been seen again? 
PHIL LEVY ’68 
Danvers, Massachusetts 


Editor’s reply: We can’t verify if the mix Mr. 
Levy describes has occurred again on campus, but 
Oberlin students and faculty continue to offer per- 
formances by casts that have included students 
from a variety of cultural and ethnic backgrounds 
and of differing skin colors. Just last academic 
year five productions, the cast and crew of which 
fit the above description, were offered by the the- 
ater and dance and opera theater departments: the 
plays Hamlet, A Winter’s ale, and Women of 
Troy, and the operas Elixir of Love and A 
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Midsummer’s Night Dream. The several 
independent, student productions offered last 
year 


every year there are several—may very 
well have added to that number. 


A Little Bit Obie 


v 

Thank you for all your efforts in publishing a 

really fine and informative magazine that 

keeps me feeling a little bit of Obie even all 
these years later. 

JOEL M. KARR ’81 

San Francisco, California 


Broadly, Which Way? 


The recently released report on Oberlin’s 
long-range planning process, Broad Directions 
for Oberlin’s Future [Special pull-out section, 
Summer 1997 OAM], presents numerous 
noble and worthwhile goals for the future of 
the College. Each of us who chose to attend 
Oberlin was assuredly drawn not only by its 
unique environment but also by its standing as 
one of the premiere liberal arts colleges in the 
United States. In Broad Directions this latter 
reason for attending Oberlin appears to be lost 
beneath a drive to maintain and enhance the 
diversity of virtually every facet of the College. 
We are concerned that the Long-Range 
Planning Advisory Committee’s overarching 
focus on diversity results in less emphasis on 
the pursuit of academic excellence. 

Our concern is especially relevant at a 
time when Oberlin accepts a large percentage 
of its applicants (58 percent) and has seen its 
ranking fall precipitously in the somewhat 
arbitrary but highly influential U.S. News & 
World Report. Vhis zealous pursuit of diversity 
threatens to further diminish Oberlin’s 
standing as one of America’s academically 
elite liberal arts colleges. In particular, 
increasing the diversity of the curriculum and 
focusing more on interdisciplinary education, 
as the Long-Range Planning Advisory 
Committee recommends, has thus far only 
served to diffuse the academic rigor of the 
institution. The proliferation of watered- 
down majors has created an environment in 
which students are no longer required to 
acquire in-depth knowledge in one discipline, 
but rather a perfunctory understanding of a 
broader set of disciplines. While a diverse set 
of course offerings is a valuable component of 
Oberlin’s mission, we hope that these courses 
will be offered in the context of a rigorous 


academic program. Perhaps focusing on the 

quality of Oberlin’s students, faculty, and cur- 

riculum will allow Oberlin to flourish into 

the 21st century in a way in which diversity 
alone cannot. 

JONATHAN SONNE ’91 

KARL SPIELMANN ’92 

New York, New York 


Vintage McGill 


I first met Professor Barry McGill when I 
went to ask permission to take one of his 
courses, Europe Since 1815. Although I was a 
composition major in the conservatory, I had 
a lively interest in European history, so I 
thought I'd give it a try. 

Upon my asking, McGill said “Oh, no, no, 
no, no, no, no, no! Take any Frederick Artz his- 
tory course. Much easier. And anyway, before 
‘1815’ you must take my general European 
history survey course. On second thought, the 
very idea that you, a conservatory student, dare 
to ask for my ‘1815’ intrigues me.” 

Terrified but determined, I took the 
survey course. Of all things, I received a B+! 
McGill then let me into Europe Since 1815, 
populated by hordes of history majors and 
me. I found his lectures, comments, and 
asides riveting. He rarely stopped for breath, 
and his knowledge and machine-gun-like 
presentation remain to this day, 40 years later, 
nerve-wracking and unique memories. From 
‘1815,’ I received a C+ and a semester-long 
need for Rolaids. 

In 1978, 20th reunion, 
Professor McGill and I met once again. He 
greeted me with “Aha, the conservatory 
student!” and asked, “Didn’t you conduct 
Gilbert & Sullivan here?” I told him I had, 
and he said “I never missed a show in your 
day. They were grand! By the way, exactly 
when was your day, Mr. Kreis?” “I graduated 
in 1958,” I answered. “Not a vintage year,” 


at. my class 


he replied. 

I vividly recall all this like it was yesterday. 
Barry McGill was special. I feel honored to 
have known him. 


ROBERT KREIS ’58 
New York, New York 
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The beginning of the new 


academic year was 
heralded by a week-long 


orientation, when Move-in 
Madness, picnics, and other 
informal get-togethers take 


the edge off of a busy 
and tense time for 
arriving students. 


Around 


A New Academic Year: A First-Year’s View 


f my visit to Oberlin in late 
October 1996 had left any indelible 
campus 


impression with 


devoid of students gone for fall break, 


mC ——d 


bleak skies, pouring rain, and no one 
to discuss my intended environmen- 
tal studies major with—I might never 
have opened another of the subse- 
quent packets sent to me by Oberlin’s 
admissions office. 

When I began my college search, 
I received sound advice from my 
father: “Examine all the possibilities 
open to you, Audra,” he said. “There 
are many colleges and universities 
out there that will be 


so gather all the information you can 


‘right’ for you, 
to make the best decision. I want you 
to be happy, wherever you go.” 

I absorbed these pointers and used 
them to direct my search—until it 
came time to make a final decision. At 
that point, I threw away all rational 
arguments (which were, at the time, 
money and accessibility) that pointed 
me in the direction of Ohio State 
University and followed my gut 
instinct, which is how I found myself 
at Oberlin. I chose the College purely 
on intuition and then found, to my 


amazement, that it was in fact the 
best place for me. 


A NEW HOME 
Weighed down with travel luggage 
and footlockers, I recall standing at 
the entrance to the Baldwin Women’s 
Collective, a towering stone cottage 
on the south end of campus, and gap- 
ing at the awesome beauty of the 
structure that was to be my home for 
the next year. My dad and I trudged 
up three winding flights of stairs to 
my room. While in the process of 
lugging a particularly heavy footlock- 
er to the third floor, I was met by two 
guys who invited me to a friendly 
full-contact Frisbee fest that after- 
noon. I thought it strange (yet 
delightfully so) that the first people I 
encountered in Baldwin happened to 
be male, and from then on I ceased to 
be surprised by anything that came 
my way. That first week of orienta- 
tion, I recall being herded from place 
to place and meeting so many people 
I gave up trying to remember all their 
names, but the constant frenzy of 
activity thrilled me. 

My shock after two 
months of college life 
had nothing to do with 
the intelligent people I 
meet everywhere, or the 
five hours I spend each 
night in a womb chair 
reading for homework, 
or even the 
of freedom 


greatest 


amazing 
that 
each first-year student 
(including this one) is 
usually overwhelmed by. 
Rather, my introduction 
to cafeteria food—more 
specifically, the meat— 
served as the biggest sur- 


sense 


prise and has made me 


reevalutate my stomach’s priorities. 
Growing up in Wooster, surrounded 
by rural Ohio, I became a die-hard 
carnivore because of the availability 
of “Good Meat,” and I packed my 
lunch every day from kindergar- 
ten through my 
senior year to save 
money. I looked 
down on vegetari- 
ans, unable to 
grasp how anyone 
could turn away 
from a succulent 
juicy pork chop. 
How could I have 
known that one 
chicken sandwich 
from Stevenson 
would change my 
whole outlook on 


food? Since that 
first meal, I’ve 
been a cafeteria 


vegetarian and also 
discovered, though 
it was an abrupt 
and unpleasant les- 


that all 


son, my 
preconceived no- 
tions and under- 


standing of myself could possibly be 
turned upside down by the time I 
graduate. ’'d hoped that something 
of that nature would occur when I left 
home and came to Oberlin, but I 
didn’t expect to start redefining 
myself so quickly. 


DISCOVERIES 

If nothing else, I learned in my first 
week that I could define myself in 
many ways: I’m interested in envi- 
ronmental issues; ’'m a newly con- 
verted vegetarian; I 
Baldwin; | 


I’m living in 
job; Tm 


fromWooster, but ’'m now a part of 


need a 
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the Oberlin community. The last 
realization came to me during the 
“Day of Awareness,” organized to 
introduce small groups of first-years 
and transfers to Oberlin and Lorain 
County through tours and communi- 
ty service projects. Spreading manure 
and topsoil in a new garden for the 
benefit of Oberlin’s 
Eastwood Elementary 
School students made me 
appreciate the value of vol- 
unteerism and convinced me 
that I'd be losing many 
opportunities if I confined 
myself to academia in my 
first year of studies. Before 
my arrival in Oberlin, com- 
munity service was not one 
of my high priorities, but 
I'm now eager to make it a 
part of my life. 

I suppose it depends on 
the type of person one is, 
but my first two months at 
Oberlin have challenged 
and excited me beyond all 
expectations. [ve never 
shared a bedroom in my life, 
but I’m learning the art of 
compromise as my room- 
mate and I find ways to 
coexist despite differing 
schedules. The fact that I learn more 
through outside reading and discus- 
sions with friends than I actually 
learn in class has been another eye- 


opening discovery for me. My mind 
reels when I try to imagine all the 
revelations, experiences, stress and 
friendships I’ll encounter and have 
to deal with, but I’m also joyful that 
I selected an environment where I 
feel comfortable enough to allow my 
mind to reel and grow with each new 
day. 

,UDRA ABT isa first-year student 
majoring in environmental studies who 


also enjoys dancing, eating, and writing. 
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Jeffrey Irvine, professor of viola and 


Russian Quartet 
Spends A Year At The Con 


he renowned St. Petersburg 

Quartet will spend the 1997-98 
academic year as the Conservatory of 
Music’s Quartet-in-Residency. “We 
are very excited to have this opportu- 
nity to work for an extended period 
with such a premier ensemble,” says 
director of the string division. “ 
they teach with an intensity and 
devotion that will be very inspiring to 
our students.” 

Besides offering master classes, 
open rehearsals, and chamber-music 
coaching sessions, the quartet will 
perform the entire cycle of the 15 
Shostakovich string quartets in five 
concerts over the course of their year 
at Oberlin. The group also gave a 
concert in Oberlin’s Artist Recital 


sible by a $125,000 grant from _ The St. Petersburg String 
Cleveland’s Reinberger Foundation, — Quartet: Leonid Shukaey, 
which will also be used to fund simi- cello (seated); standing, left 
lar projects in the future. to right: Konstantin Kats, 
“T think [the quartet] is going to viola, Alla Aranovshaya, 
be a lively group,” says Wolff. “It’s first violin, and Ilya 
young enough that I think itll be of — Teplyakov, second violin. 
considerable interest to our students. 
It will be fun.” And, of course, a lot of 


Series in September. 

They bring to Oberlin not only 
great musical expertise, but a knowl- 
edge of the working and living condi- 
tions that come with international 
recognition as well. “A string quartet 
of this nature plays chamber music on 
a much different level than conserva- ao a 
hard but satisfying work. 
tory students generally experience,” —_ 
says Irvine. “Groups like this tend to 


Memorial Gift Supports 
New Science Building 


rehearse three to four hours a day, and 
that allows one to develop a level of 
sophistication and balance that is dif- 

he planning and construction of a new science 

building will be supported in part by the inter- 
est from a $6 million gift made to the College last 
April by an anonymous donor in memory of H. H. 
Kung ’06. 

For more details about the remarkably gener- 
ous donation, see the August 29, 1997, issue of the 
Observer online at www.oberlin.edu/~observer/ 
main.html or the September issue of Around the 
Square at www.oberlin.edu/~wwwcom/ats/ 


ficult to even approach when you're 
rehearsing four hours a week.” 
Students will benefit from observ- 
ing how quartet members work 
together and how they choose music 
and tours, adds conservatory dean 


Karen Wolff, all of which is “part of 
what Oberlin students need to hear 
about before they set out on careers 


of their own.” 


The residency is being made pos- 
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Town Plus Gown: The Formula for Success 


[: order to earn a_ high-school 
diploma, Ohio students must pass a 


proficiency test that covers reading, 


Several Oberlin College juniors and seniors served 
as math tutors for this year’s program. Among 
them were, from left: Hoa Tran, Chanel Chambers, 
Marilou Marcelo, Stefan Betz Bloom, Jeff Kerr, 
Patricia Hehir, and Pam Parsa. 


science, 
citizenship, and 
math up to the 
eighth-grade level. 

Yet more than half 
the students who 
entered Oberlin 
High School (OHS) 
this year have failed 
the math portion. 

“Math is the big- 


writing, 


gest stumbling 
block throughout 
thes estates Says 
Lynn Swanson, 
Ol ome Codie OF 
students. 


Hoe himta.t oly. 
Oberlin youth have 
somewhere to go 


for help — the Math Proficiency 
Intervention Program. 

Offered each summer since 1992 
by the Oberlin Community Services 
Council (OCSC), the three-week- 
long program draws tutors from 
both town and gown to help OHS 
students prepare for the test. “The 
math program is a natural extension 
of our mission,” says OCSC 
executive director Ann Fuller. The 
42-year-old agency 
provides services to people who 
need help meeting basic needs. 
“Academic skills are basic needs,” 
says Fuller. 

With — funding OGSE: 
Oberlin College’s work-study and 
Bonner Scholars programs, the Ohio 
Department of Education, Christ 
Episcopal Church, and the United 
Way, the sessions are offered free to 
any student who has failed the math 


community 


from 


Oberlin’s Outstanding Quarterback: 
A scholar, an athlete, and a gentleman 


\ ‘ Jith eight school records and one 
conference record to his credit, 


senior James Parker is one of the most 


prolific passers in Oberlin foot- 
ball history. 

Raised in Vermillion, Ohio, he 
honed his athletic interest at 
nearby Firelands High School. 
At Oberlin, he not only finds 
time to devote to the sport, but 
has seesawed between psychol- 
ogy and economics as a career 
path, majoring in both subjects. 


He thinks now that he will go on for a 
graduate degree in cognitive psycholo- 
gy. “I'd like to use this kind of knowl- 
edge with marketing or advertising 
firms,” he said. ““Knowing what makes 
people tick is a real asset in those 
fields.” James is just now beginning to 


Parker 


make time to apply to graduate schools; 
his hours on the practice fields have 
taken precedence. 


Knowing what makes people 


tick may account for his outstand- 
ing performance on the field. His 
40 completions against Kenyon 
College this season set a confer- 


ence record. In three-and-a-half 


seasons, Parker has more passing 
yards (4,393) completions (472) 
and attempts (986) than any 
Oberlin quarterback. He also 


holds single-game records for yards (316) 
completions (40) and attempts (53). He 
also owns Oberlin’s single-season high 
marks for completions (160) and attempts 
(330), and he led the Yeomen to their first 
victory in five years [See “30 Minutes to 
Play” on page 28]. 


—MC 


section at least once. This year 21 
tutors—town residents, OCSC staff, 
and Oberlin College students—and 
37 OHS tutees took part in the pro- 
gram. Ironically, none of the 
Oberlin students were math majors. 

College senior Yvonne Doble saw 
in the program an opportunity to 
apply her academic skills to a real 
situation. “I’m really strongly inter- 
ested in education and I wanted the 
opportunity to connect and interact 
with students in the area,” she says. 
“T think it’s one of the best things I 
did this summer.” 

Veteran medical-school profes- 
sors Hugh and Lois Pake McCorkle, 
both ’47, have spent three summers 
as tutors. Many tutees are somewhat 
frightened by math, says Lois. One 
of her goals was to help them over- 
come their fear. “We’d like to see 
them get though this without much 
trauma,” she says. 

Besides focusing on math skills, 
tutors worked on improving test- 
taking skills and_ self-confidence, 
encouraging their charges to keep a 
positive attitude and to manage 
stress. OHS sophomore Antonio 
Stanford says his tutor helped him 
learn not to rush through the prob- 
lems. Doing so helped him realize, 
he says, that “math is not as hard as 
I thought it was.” 

‘Tutees’ success rates have been 
rising steadily—42 percent of those 
enrolled in this year’s program 
passed, up from 31 percent last year. 
Students who did not pass may 
retake the test, as well re-enroll in 
the tutoring program. And _ even 
though some do have to take the test 
more than once, tutors and tutees 
emphasize that practice and perse- 
verance are important. “Improve- 
ment is the overall goal,” says 
College junior Jeff Green. 

—CHANEL CHAMBERS '98 
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Appointments To Key Spots Announced 


berlin College President Nancy 

S. Dye announced in June that 
Alan Moran, director of communi- 
cations since 1990, has been promot- 
ed to the Vice President for College 
Relations. Moran came to Oberlin in 
March 1990 to fill the posts of news- 
services manager and assistant to the 
director of communications and was 
promoted to director of communica- 
tions five months later. “I have the 
utmost respect and admiration for 
Alan Moran’s creativity, energy, 
administrative abilities, conscien- 
tiousness, and_ dedication to 
Oberlin,” says President Dye. “I 
deeply appreciate how rare and valu- 
able his skills are.” 

The Office of Communications 
changed its name to the Office of 
College Relations in July as part of a 
general restructuring. 

Kay Thomson, former director 


Chaos On Stage 


of major gifts in the Office of 
Development and Alumni Relations, 
is acting vice president of that depart- 
ment, replacing Young Dawkins who 
resigned from the position at the end 
of August. An experienced fund 
raiser, particularly in the area of 
foundation and corporate support 
for education, “Thomson joined 
Oberlin’s development staff in fall 
1995. Her husband, Haskell Thomson 
58, is director of the division of 
keyboard studies and professor of 
organ at the Conservatory of Music. 
Edward K. Derby ’87 assumed 
his role as director of the Oberlin 
Fund on October 6. Derby returns 
to his alma mater with excellent cre- 
dentials in fundraising acquired at 
the University of Virginia’s College 
of Arts and Sciences, where he 
served in a similar capacity. After 
graduating from Oberlin with a BA 


in English, he earned an MA in 
English, with a creative-writing 
emphasis, at the University of 
Florida, Gainesville, in 1990, and 
began his professional career at UVA 
that same year. Derby says he is 
delighted to be returning to Oberlin, 
this time as a member of the staff. 
Diana W. Roose, assistant to 
President Dye, has agreed to help 
coordinate the division of student 
life and services in the absence of 
former Dean Charlene Cole- 
Newkirk ’74. Cole-Newkirk, named 
dean in July 1995 to replace Patrick 
Penn who retired, left the college’s 
employment in mid-October. Roose 
has participated in several special 
projects with the associate deans in 
the past, and they have voiced full 
support for the interim plan. A 
search process for the new dean 
begins before the next semester. 


Theater and Math Students Find Common Ground In Arcadia 


7 ps Stoppard is better at explain- 
ing very complicated mathemat- 
ical concepts than anyone,” math 
professor Michael Henle told the stu- 
dents and faculty who gathered for 
the first of this year’s math luncheons. 

The noon-time discussions usual- 
ly revolve around what Henle calls 


Michael Henle (standing) introduced playwright Tom Stoppard 
and his work, Arcadia, to math students and faculty. 
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“math tidbits” presented by majors or 
faculty members. This time, however, 
they discussed morsels presented by 
Stoppard in his play Arcadia, which, 
under the direction of associate pro- 
fessor Jane Armitage, opened the the- 
ater department’s fall offerings. 


Theater students cast in four of 


the major roles 
formed two short scenes, 


mathemati- 


per- 


the 
cians a taste of the savory 


giving 


whole. Arcadia’s 
characters—two mathe- 
maticians and a mathe- 
matical prodigy among 
them—struggle to inte- 
grate reason and _ logic 
emotion and 


their 


with the 


passion 1n lives. 


chaos theory, — fractal 


geometry, and other 


cast of 


Stoppard’s deft use of 


math concepts propels the action. 


Henle find the interweaving of 


mathematical and human themes the 
most intriguing aspect of the play. An 
amateur actor who has, in years past, 
appeared in several community the- 
ater productions, he is no stranger to 
the stage—or to Stoppard. Last year 
emeritus 

Dewey 
Oberlin-in-London 


he and English 


professor Ganzel 
escorted 
students to a professional 
production of Arcadia. 

Henle urged his luncheon 
group to attend the play 
more than once, not because 
difficult— 


elegant 


the math is 


Stoppard’s prose 
makes it accessible—but to 
fully appreciate the — play- 
wright’s intricate, nuanced, 
and uproariously funny style. 

—CN 


The night of the show: 
Senior Cory Wallace (left) 
as Jellaby and junior 
Jessica F. Umphress as 
Lady Croom 
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At the 
rededication of 
Peters Hall 
Saturday, 

October 11, 1997, 
Oberlin’s 
renowned 
historian 
Professor Geoffrey 
Blodgett ’53 
reminisced about 
one of the few 
remaining “Great 
Halls” still 
standing in the 
United States. 


H.. we all are once more at the 


intersection of this campus. Peters 
was a crossroad for thousands of 
students in the past, and will be again 
now for thousands to come. We’ve 
waited three decades to be able to Say 
that. For almost 80 years, from 1887 
into the 1960s, Peters’ court 
gathered Oberlinians on their way 


SOMeCW here to nearby classrc yOTNS, 


“The transition from 
outdoors to indoors 
was abrupt, but not 
without its 
psychological 
rewards, especially in 
the northern Obtio 
academic 


co 


wintertime.’ 


or to upstairs physics or psychology labs, or 


basement bathrooms, or a visit to a dean or 
registrar, or the faculty room—which was 
originally Adelia Field Johnston’s teaching 
room—in the southeast corner off the 
court. With the opening of King Building 
in 1964, Peters began collecting fewer 
visitors but memories of its original 
centrality lingered on. 


The Heart Of The Campus 


You could always count on seeing friends 
there. A young alumnus testified 80 years 
ago that “hardly a feature of College life 
can be called to mind which did not depend 
to some degree on Peters court. Friends 
were more easily found there than 
anywhere else on campus.” When you 
climbed the stone steps from the sidewalk 
and pulled open the heavy doors, you could 
always count on meeting folks you knew 
inside, running their errands or maybe 
waiting for you, from eight in the morning 
til sundown. All day long for a century 
now, the tall glass window wall has opened 
the court to the changing western sky. In 
the winter through the 1920s there were 
crackling fires in the big fireplace. ”Til the 
1960's, there was cool drinking water in the 
granite fountain. ‘hat fountain has been 
returned and placed in its old location, and 
we are trying to see if it will work again. 
[See “Stone Fountain Romance” on page 16.] 

The restoration of this remarkable 
19th-century space, surrounded by splendid 
new learning facilities for the 21st century, 
thanks to many generous donors including 
especially Paul and Edith Cooper, is what 
we celebrate today. 


A History Made By Giants 


The space has history. Anti-war protesters 
filled its air with the stench of burning 
human hair in the 1960s. Peters became a 
royal castle for a film parody of 
Shakespeare called Omlet in the 1950s. 
Later that decade, freshmen marched on 
Peters with a moose head from a Wilder 
lounge, chanting “The moose is loose,” 
and, as a gift to the Dean of Men, they ran 
their dorm counselor’s illegal 1947 Ford up 
Peters main steps. 

Until 1935, the year the new dance hall 
opened in Wilder (then called Men’s 
Building), most dances and proms were 
held in Peters court with live bands on the 
stair landing, and crepe paper drifting from 
the balcony, and the brass chandelier 
dimmed low. If you were there with 
someone you liked, it could be magical. 

Sports rallies in the court were common 
in the 1920s on Saturday mornings before 
the game. Early in the presidency of Henry 
Churchill King, in 1904, King solemnly 
threatened to expel upperclassmen who 
prevented freshmen from standing on the 
hearth of the fireplace. An alumna from 
wartime 1940s recently recalled that she 
used to neck at night with a V-12 sailor 
friend under the north entry to Peters after 
studying in Carnegie ‘tl nine at night. It’s 
fun to wonder if the first Peters kiss 
occurred in the 19th century or the 20th. 

In the early 1960s I had an office on 
Peters’ second floor with Bob Neil and 
Nate Greenberg in offices nearby. We 
often stayed up there writing lectures until 
well past midnight, and one night when | 
left I found a high-level administrator 
crouched downstairs in the dark, hoping to 
catch students who had broken into his 
office to ransack his files the night before. 
When I told Nate Greenberg about that 
recently, he replied, “Ah, there were giants 
in those days. 


“The Most Perfect College Building” 


The prehistory of Peters, before it opened 
on January 26, 1887, was faithfully told at 
the building’s dedication on that brisk 
winter afternoon 110 years ago. Much of its 
subsequent history is nicely captured in the 
Mudd Library exhibit put together by 
archivist Roland Baumann and his staff. 
Rather than echoing these records, I want 
to explore the meaning of Peters Hall— 
first, as an architectural event; secondly as a 
clue to the changing character and quality 
of Oberlin, a college already well on its way 
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in 1887 toward academic distinction; and 
finally as a 20th-century study in the perils 
of historic preservation. 

The dedication brochure of 1887 for 
the opening of Peters pronounced it “the 
most perfect college building in the United 
States.” Let’s see why they thought so. 

The architects of the building are not 
prominent in the annals of American 
architecture. Frank Weary from Cleveland 
and George Kramer of Ashland had joined 
forces in Akron in 1875, and collaborated 
on the design of court houses, churches, 
jails, and campus buildings all over the 
Middle West before they parted company 
in the early 1890s. The structural integrity 
of their buildings, and the resulting survival 
rate among them, is quite impressive. Their 
stylistic taste had been profoundly touched 
by the reigning master of their generation, 
Henry Hobson Richardson, the first 
American architect to have a style named 
after him—Richardsonian Romanesque. 
Richardson was a huge man whose grand 
manner and living style, as well as his 
buildings, made him a legend in his 
profession long before his early death at 
age 48 in 1886. He left his impress 
everywhere, and Weary and Kramer 
brought it to Oberlin. 

Viewed from a distance, Peters is a less 
coherent, more restless presence than 
Richardson’s masterpieces; he was not easy 
to adapt or imitate. Frank Weary told his 
Oberlin clients in fact that the vertical 
thrust of Peters’ pinnacles were a “type of 
Gothic architecture ... somewhat 
domesticated and Americanized.” He 
offered to moderate the pinnacles if 
Oberlin desired, and at Oberlin’s insistence 
he eliminated almost all decorative 
flourishes of the sort that delighted 
Richardson in his own buildings. Carved 
stone decoration is virtually absent from 
Peters’ exterior except for the spandrels 
over the main arched entry. 


Peters Hall Has No Halls 


What has set Peters apart on this campus 
are Weary and Kramer’s superb interior 
arrangements. There were no corridors in 
their design. Immediately surrounding the 
central court were two great rings of 
teaching space. Nine classrooms opened 
directly on the court, and eight more 
looked out on the balcony above. ‘The 
criss-crossing traffic, the polished red oak 
woodwork of the staircase, balcony and 
ceiling, the absence of tight dark 
passageways between classrooms, and the 
big windows in each classroom all made for 
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a warm and airy interior, a welcoming 
contrast to the soaring gray stone exterior 
one contemplated on approach. 

The transition from outdoors to indoors 
was abrupt, but not without its 
psychological rewards, especially in the 
northern Ohio academic wintertime. Class 
gifts in the building’s early years enforced 
the contrast—the fireplace in 1890 (a more 
Richardsonian structure than Peters itself), 
the casts of the Parthenon frieze in 1900 
the chandelier in 1901, the brass 
lampstands on the stairposts in 1907. 
Meanwhile, Peters’ state-of-the-art forced 
air ventilation system installed at the 
outset—what made it a very modern 
building when it opened—changed the air 
in each room every 20 minutes, or so the 
furnace people claimed. 

The most costly renovations of 1996 
brought a comprehensive new heating, 
ventilation, and air conditioning system to 
Peters, new plumbing and fire-proofing, 
and a new elevator to bring the building up 
to code. Solving the aesthetic issues 
involved in meeting the Americans With 
Disabilities Act was a major challenge well 
met. The redistribution of interior space in 
Peters’ upper stories responded to the new 
definition of the building as a center for 
language learning and international studies, 
and also to the radically shifting ratio 
between classroom space and office space 
which has marked the academic campus 
everywhere in recent decades. In 1887 
there were three classrooms in Peters for 
every office; today there are four offices for 
every classroom. Meeting all these needs 
inspired intense 
debate through 
the mid-1990s, 
and produced, 
one hopes, 
effective and 
durable 
solutions. ‘Those 
who dissented 
from some of 
those solutions 
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were assured by 
the architects in 
charge of the 
renovation, Peter 
van Dijk and his 
associates, that 
when the time 
comes sometime 
next century for 
another Peters 
renovation, 
spatial 
rearrangements 


Alumni who came to 
celebrate Peters Hall, 
old and new, could 
see at a glance the 
gifts of the early 
classes—the clock, the 
freizes, the 
chandelier, and the 
lampposts, all 
lovingly donated 


nearly a century ago. 
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can be made by moving temporary inside 
walls around. The building itself was built 
to outlast us all. 


Upon This Rock 


Peters’ arrival in 1887 was a clue to the 
changing future of Oberlin College. The 
money that made it possible came from a 
personal old-boy network carefully 
cultivated by James H. Fairchild, president 
of the College from 1866 to 1889. Alva 
Bradley, a Great Lakes steamship owner, 
gave the first big sum. He was one of 
Fairchild’s closest boyhood friends, their 
families having migrated together from 
western New England to Brownhelm 
‘Township, just north of Oberlin, in 1817. 


Bradley’s gift was soon followed by a larger 


one from Richard Peters, a Michigan timber 
king. The career of Richard Peters, in 
contrast to his building, was not all that 
stable. He moved from rags to riches and 
back to rags again twice in his lifetime. He 
would die blind and penniless at the age of 
98 in 1927. Oberlin caught him in his 
riches. An upstate New York 
Congregationalist farm boy by origin, he 
enrolled at Oberlin in 1857, got married in 
his first year here, and was therefore 
promptly expelled along with his wife 
Evelyn. ‘They evidently left without rancor. 
Peters’ next move, into Michigan timber, 
brought him better luck. Soon he was 
prosperous enough to endow an Oberlin 
professorship. A few years later, in 1883, 
Oberlin tightened its bond with Peters by 
lending him several thousand dollars to 
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prop up his business. Meanwhile, his wife 
Evelyn moved to leadership in the Christian 
temperance movement, a cause in which 
Oberlin led all colleges in America at that 
time. Oberlin professors became frequent 
preachers at Peters’ Congregational church 
in Manistee, Michigan. All this was prelude 
to that jubilant telegram home from one of 
them announcing Peters’ big gift of 1886: 
“With God all things are possible . . . 
Captain Bradley’s work completed.” An 
Oberlin trustee later nailed down the 
meaning of the gift: “Here is Peters, and 
upon this rock will I build my college.” 


Perfectionism And Philanthropy 


[ think the crucial details in that story may be 
Virs. Peters’ faith in temperance, which her 
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husband shared, and Oberlin’s dogged 


missionary visits to the Peters’ Congregational 
church in Manistee. And those details are 
symptomatic of a larger pattern, sometimes 
obscured by automatic thoughts about a 
Gilded Age of Robber Barons. 

Peters Hall was one of six new buildings 
to go up, suddenly transforming the 
campus, between 1883 and 1887. Each had 
its philanthropic donor. If one could fashion 
a collective portrait from the careers of 
Lucien Warner, Charles Spear, Alva 
Bradley, Richard Peters, Elbert Baldwin and 


James ‘Talcott, and later on, Louis 


Severance, Willis James, Frederick Norton 
Finney, Herbert Wilder, Jacob Cox, and 
Oberlin’s own Charles Martin Hall, the 
resulting profile would be instructive. It 
would tell about a batch of earnest, pious 


The Challenge Ahead 


Career Ambassador Thomas Pickering 
Launches Peters Rededication 


nder Secretary of State for Political 

Affairs Thomas Pickering had no 
difficulty in focusing his keynote address 
on the need for more international 
studies majors as he launched the 
three-day celebration of Peters Hall. His 
October 10th talk, “American Foreign 
Policy: The Challenges Ahead,” swept 
250 faculty, staff, and townspeople at 
Finney Hall along on a nuanced political 
tour of the major countries in the world. 

The relevance of Oberlin’s growing 
international studies curriculum was 
clearly evident—especially now, when 
“the United States is shouldering the 
role of world leadership,” he noted. He 
said that being the sole superpower now 
will be no easier for the U.S. than it was 
during the Cold War era. “Remember,” 
he cautioned, “there’s no obligatory 
compliance.” 

A former U.S. Ambassador to the 
Russian Federation, India, Israel, E| 
Salvador, and Jordan, Pickering’s broad 
global expertise stems from his present 
rank as career ambassador, the highest 
rank in the United States Foreign 
Service, calling for him to advise the 
secretary of state and the president 
about the international scene. He is a 
member of the International Institute of 
Strategic Studies and the Council on 
Foreign Relations, and speaks French, 
Spanish, Swahili, Arabic, and Hebrew 
with great fluency. 

Pickering believes that democracy in 
Russia will endure, but warned that “the 
U.S. cannot zig with every Russian zag. 
Patience is required; it may take 
decades to complete the regeneration.” 
He predicted that NATO will expand; 
that China will soon begin to stabilize: 
that Pakistan and India will soon 
surpass China in population, supporting 
25 percent of the world’s population. 

Ambassador Pickering urged Ober-lin 
College students to “engage actively, 
creatively, and with conviction” in foreign 
service, and reminded them that 
although only one percent of the national 
budget is presently scheduled for 
diplomacy, the most important resource 
in the field is people. —MC 


STONE FOUNTAIN ROMANCE 


By Fobn Shaw °47 


his is a love story that might never have 

been written but for a photograph and 
caption in the Oberlin Alumni Magazine of 
Winter 1993. The photograph of the atrium 
of Peters Hall accompanied history 
professor Geoffrey Blodgett’s article, 
“Peters at Risk.” The caption read, in part, 
“The stone fountain, however, barely visible 
through the banisters of the main stairway 
in this photograph, has been removed.” 

Has been removed: that simple phrase 
inspires the telling of this story. And the 
story is rather sentimental, | admit, but it's 
beautiful to us. 

Years ago, in July 1946, | was back after 
the war, attending Oberlin’s summer 
session, taking a couple of English courses. 
One day, while | was 
studying in the library’s 
reserve reading room, | 
happened to look up, 
and there walking 
quickly over to the desk 
was a very pretty girl, 
“buxom, blithe and 
debonair.” In her blue 
dress, a blond with a 
deep tan and very large 
blue eyes, she abso- 
lutely whammied me. | 
soon found out her 
name and watched for 
my first opportunity to 
ask her out. 

Soon the right mo- 
ment came. We were in 
Peters Hall. She had 
just gone up to the large stone fountain to 
take a drink, and as she raised her head from 
the spigot she found a red-faced young 
man—me— blocking her way. Standing at 
the drinking fountain, | told her my name; we 
chatted, and | asked her for a date that 
weekend. We met Saturday at the Varse, and 
then went on to a show at the Apollo.” It 
wasn't long before we were blissfully 
wandering around the campus hand in hand, 
going about the business of falling in love. 
We graduated in 1947 and married in 1948. 
In 1972 our son, Frank, entered Oberlin as a 
freshman. Our parting words to him were to 
keep an eye on “our fountain in Peters.” He 
did. On each vacation he would tell us that all 
was well with our fountain. It was. still 
providing drinks for thirsty students. 

But then one day in 1974 or 1975 we were 
dismayed to hear from Frank that the 
fountain had disappeared from Peters’ 
atrium. We asked him to find out what had 
happened to it, and he soon learned. Our 
beautiful stone fountain, a gift from the Class 
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of 1903, had been replaced by a more up-to- 
date refrigerated drinking fountain. The old 
one, in all its dignity, was resting quietly but 
discarded in a shed behind the new Mudd 
Learning Center. We got in touch with 
Johnny Purves, a classmate from the 1940s 
who was then in the Alumni Association 
office. “What will they be doing with the 
fountain that was in Peters Hall?” we asked. 
He told us the College had no plans for it. “It 
must be pure marble, or solid polished 
granite,” he said, “because it’s really heavy. 
My guess is that Buildings and Grounds will 
probably just leave it where it is.” We asked 
if we could have it. “Sure,” he said, “if you 
can get it out of the shed, it’s yours.” 

So Frank rented a U-Haul trailer, and the 
two of us lugged it out 
to the road, wrestled it 
onto the trailer bed and 
drove it home. It stood 
in our back yard for a 
while until a man 
working next door with 
a tractor agreed to tow 
it around to the front of 
our house. | poured a 
concrete foundation for 
it, and we set it up in the 
center of the yard, 
exactly in line with the 
front door, as “the 
central cedar pole” of 
our home, as Robert 
Frost puts it in his 
sonnet, “The Silken 
Tent.” The — fountain 
where we met and first spoke to each other. 
The fountain from Oberlin, our beloved 
college—the fountain from Peters Hall, 
where we both had classes with Arch Jelliff 
and Warren Taylor and where we often 
laughed and gossiped and made our plans. 
What could be more fitting as a kind of stone 
prop for our home and life together! 

When, however, the alumni magazine 
reported in the spring of 1993 that “we will 
select and use fixtures of the period” in the 
project, we knew we should return the 
venerable fountain to its proper spot. Doing 
so would help to make _ the _ historic 
preservation of Peters more complete, for 
the fountain had stood in the atrium for over 
70 years. It might even turn out to provide an 
inspiring moment for other Oberlin students 
to meet and fall in love. 


“The Varse—the Varsity Restaurant—where John and 
Julia went on their first date was located in the West 
College Street storefront between Gibson’s Bakery and 
what is now the Co-op Bookstore. The Apollo Theater 
remains where it has always been. 


men, born into active church-going homes, 
who made it big in the headlong age of 
business enterprise that followed on the 
Civil War, but who never forgot their 
families’ antebellum origins, and never lost 
their admiration for Oberlin’s perfectionist 
commitments to antislavery, women’s rights, 
and temperance. 

As the biographer of Oberlin’s Lucy 
Stone once put it, “Many men who knew 
that riches were there for the earning 
believed also that man and society were 
infinitely perfectible. The American myth, 
even when it is materialistic, is [also] 
idealistic.” Oberlin’s post-Civil War leaders, 
led by President Fairchild, understood that, 
and they proved to be remarkably skillful in 
trading on their college’s moral-reform 
heritage to coax money from sympathetic 
moguls. Their goal was to launch a new 
Oberlin toward the century ahead. 

Of course buildings alone did not make 
a new Oberlin. Their arrival across the 
1880s was of a piece with the College’s first 
decisive moves toward academic 
modernization. In the midst of all the fresh 
construction, as the walls of Peters were 
rising and the cornerstone of Baldwin was 
being laid, Professor William Ballantine, 
who would soon succeed Fairchild as 
president, gave a talk about what was going 
on. It merits some scanning: 

“Oberlin College has reached now a 
new era,” Ballantine said. “The pioneer 
stage has passed. The true university life 
has begun. . . . Massive and commodious 
edifices of freestone will look out across 
green-shaven lawns, and graceful towers 
will rise above the elms. With the buildings 
already erected, or at once to be erected, 
Oberlin will take her place unchallenged 
among university towns famous for 
scholastic charms. . . . [To our alumni] the 
Oberlin of today is a new Oberlin. . . .We 
should like to keep the precious past just as 
they knew and loved it. But that may not 
be... . We must move onward into the 
future. That Oberlin should become great 
and fully equipped university was the 
inevitable result of the past... Grand as was 
the work done by the old Oberlin, it could 
not render that service to learning which 
continuous progress demands. . . . Libraries 
and laboratories, and suitable buildings, are 
essential tools of learning. Scholars who are 
to lead at the frontiers of science cannot be 
frontiersmen of the backwoods.” Ballantine 
went on to identify those values from the 
Oberlin past which ought nevertheless to 
remain part of the Oberlin future. It makes 
an interesting list: 


veserel. 


° Religious concern: “We 
believe in teaching 
theology to 
undergraduates. The 
theology upon which 
Oberlin is founded is an 
urgent one—[it is] a 
missionary theology.” 


¢ Social concern: “The 
living questions of the 
day, in education, in 
social morals, in politics 
and in religion, have 
always found here a 
free platform... . 
Every law practice, 
fashion or opinion may 
be called upon to give 
account of itself.” 


¢ Racial diversity: 

“Every human face, black or white, red or 
yellow, shall find at this door cordial 
greeting .... Already Oberlin numbers 
among her sons and daughters those of 
every complexion and every sky, and with 
the increasingly easy inter-communication 
of nations the proportion of foreign 
students must largely increase.” 


¢ Income diversity: “The poor must not 
only be invited to Oberlin; they must be E 
made to feel welcome. Plain clothes and : i 9 

frugal habits must be at home here... . gi : P. eters obs e rvatory 
Social habits which increase the expense of j 

living must be frowned down upon.” 


attracts STAT QAZerS as 
© And, finally, community cohesion, fellow | 

feeling, comity: “In the early Oberlin well as couples who 
perfect harmony reigned among citizens, ! 

teachers and students. All had the same . 

principles and aims. Each [group] confided | . want a romantic spot 
in the others. This state of sentiment must ie | 

be maintained.” 


for gazinginto each 


On balance, all things considered, not a 


bad prescription for the future. ot ave ey | other’s eyes. In the 
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Ballantine had at the outset of his talk ce | j 
called on Oberlin to join the trend of the 
day among Eastern colleges and become a 
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university. The faculty rejected that change 
as overly pretentious. But in fact the 
decade of the 1880s witnessed breathtaking 
transformations. The endowment tripled, 
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the student body doubled, library holdings 
doubled, and the faculty grew by 50 


percent, an ominous number of newcomers 


lacking a proper Oberlin education. \ \X a on the dome. 
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The elective system, imported from 
Harvard, came on strong across the 
1880s—too strong, some felt. A math 
professor grumbled that the curriculum was 
becoming so liberal that “a student could 
make everything elective and graduate 
without going through cube root.” The 
new teaching technique of lecturing arrived, 
replacing rote recitation sessions, which 
were called “hearing your classes.” Old 
habits died slowly, though, then as now, and 
in its early years Peters was still referred to 

s “the New Recitation Hall.” 

Laboratory work in the sciences 
flourished under Professor Frank Jewett, 
though Jewett had to wait 14 more years 
for the gift of a modern laboratory building 
from Standard Oil magnate Louis 
Severance. Student interest in lab science 
erew so fast in the early 1880s that 
President Fairchild feared the traditional 
humanities might suffer from the 
competition. He added, however, that “ 
yet there is probably no occasion for 
alarm.” One reason was the arrival of 
attractive new course work in modern 
language and literature, often taught by 
newcomers uninitiated to Oberlin’s peculiar 
ways. When Peters opened in 1887, only 
one modern language teacher graced the 
faculty, and he was fired for plagiarism a 
year later. H.H. Powers (of travel grant 
fame) came in from Wisconsin to replace 
him, but Powers left after four years, his 
s under a cloud. It 
turned out his social concerns favored the 
abolition of the family, state-controlled 
childbirth, and legalized prostitution. 
first PhD, Charles 
Harris, arrived from Leipzig to teach 
German in 1888, but left after five years 
complaining that the College wouldn’t buy 
the books he needed. 


religious and moral views 


Meanwhile Oberlin’s 


A popular young literature professor, 
William Thomas, arrived from Tennessee 
by way of Berlin in 1889 to start a modern 
English department. In 1893 he decided to 
become a sociologist instead. He left for the 
University of Chicago, wrote a startling 
book, Sex and Society, and a few years later 
was fired by the University for violation of 
the Mann Act with the young wife of a 
soldier fighting overseas. 
headlines. 


The case made 
That was the trouble with these 
new language and lit professors brought in 
from other places: you couldn’t count on 
them; they were often too secular and 
cosmopolitan; they didn’t fit in. The new 
Oberlin was not supposed to be that new. 
The fast-growing Conservatory of 
Music posed a similar problem. When a 
wave of old-fashioned religious revivalism 
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he Paul and Edith Cooper International Learning Center 

expands the international reach begun when Oberlin’s 
founders looked across the Atlantic toward the example of 
social, political, and spiritual engagement set by its eponym, 
John Frederick Oberlin. 

The tradition of internationalism spans Oberlin’s history—from 
establishing ties with Asia in 
the 19th century to hosting a 
Peace Corps training site in 
the 1960s. The Oberlin Shansi 
Memorial Association provides 
numerous opportunities for 
faculty and graduates to work 
and study in China, India, 
Indonesia, and Japan. 

Residential life is richly 
international, with language 
and cultural programs thriving 
in eight residence halls, 
including Asia House, La Casa 
Hispanica, and La Maison de 
la Francophonie. In the last 10 
years, more students from 
around the world have enrolled 
at Oberlin than ever before, and there is a greater geographic 
diversity of faculty, too. Together, this group represents 
approximately 50 countries, and their presence on campus 
makes a significant contribution to intercultural exchange. 


The Latest Venture 
The renovation of Peters and the advent of the center have 
enabled the College to add a new curricular option—an 
international studies concentration (ISC)—to its impressive 
array of curricular offerings, among them the Judaic and Near 
Eastern; Russian and East European; East Asian, and Latin 
American studies programs. The ISC offers a broad range of 
courses—more than 110 across the board—designed to help 
explain political, economic, historical, sociological, cultural, and 
religious factors shaping contemporary global affairs. Students 
may pursue the concentration in addition to their majors. 
Requirements and more details are available on Oberlin Online: 
www.oberlin.edu/instudnt 

The center’s state-of-the art work stations and equipment, 
purchased with support from the Arthur Vining Davis 
Foundation, create a laboratory setting almost without peer. 
Each grouping of tables in the lab has a fat, black column down 
the center that conceals all the electrical and networking 
wiring—there is no nest of cables to snare the unwary. The 
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Peters’ Third Floor Houses the World 


International Learning Center Open for Business 


The light-filled aerie on Peters’ third floor, once known as Bradley 
Auditorium, now houses the Paul and Edith Cooper International 
Learning Center. Photograph by Rick Sherlock 


facility has been designed to be upgraded to meet new 
technology, with computers and tape players flexible and basic 
enough to convert, in future, to digital formats. 


New ‘Teaching Methods Encouraged 

The teaching and learning of foreign languages, literatures, and 
cultures has taken a dramatic 
turn from the days when the 
modest use of audio materials 
was the best supplement 
available. 

A recent Mellon Foundation 
grant to the Five Colleges of 
Ohio Consortium* supports 
further developments in tech- 
nologically enhanced teaching 
methods. The five colleges 
exchange information about 
developments in their own labs, 
and share their contributions 
through a special list serve. 

Nelson de Jesus, associate 
professor of French and chair of 
the Romance Languages De- 
partment, is enthusiastic about the new teaching methods the 
center encourages. “Technology adds variety,” he says. “Our goal 
is to get authentic materials into students’ hands. We, as teachers, 
have to see the way technology will change our pedagogy.” 

Students utilizing the center's resources can complete a 
taped listening assignment and move immediately on to another 
computer-based activity, such as visiting restaurants in Italy via 
the web and using the information they find to compose—in 
Italian—their own dinner menu. They can watch newscasts via 
SCOLA—a nonprofit service that rebroadcasts news from 30 
countries via satellite—then compare the televised news with 
online newspaper accounts. 

McCandless Professor of French Janice Zinser notes that 
today’s student’s do not focus on performing precise word-for- 
word translation. They and their teachers are more interested in 
communicating effectively, gaining confidence, and building on 
momentum. In one of her recent classes, she and her students 
visited the web site of France’s biggest mail order fashion 
catalog, La Redout [www.redoute.fr/]. Leafing through the online 
pages, students were exposed to more precise vocabulary than 
they would find in textbooks, and the experience was a swift 
way to pick up contemporary language nuances. 


“Members of the Five Colleges of Ohio Consortium are Kenyon College, Ohio Wesleyan 
and Denison universities, the College of Wooster, and Oberlin. 
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hit Oberlin in October 1891, the College 
suspended classes for it, but the 
conservatory did not. A history professor 
wrote in his diary, “At the faculty meeting 
[today], the lack of religious activity in the 
Conservatory was deeply lamented.” 

The College, as you know, survived all 
the young Turks who came to teach in 
Peters, and its new neighbors, then and 
later on, and benefited from most of them. 

One other young Turk merits attention. 
Alumnus John R. Commons returned to 
Oberlin from Johns Hopkins in 1891, and 
in the single year before he left, he 
introduced the modern social sciences at 
Oberlin—the first course in institutional 
economics, first course in sociology, first 
course in modern American history. He 
went on to become the leading labor 
historian of his generation at the University 
of Wisconsin. 


Chicago’s Shadow Falls On Oberlin 


How Peters itself managed to survive is my 
last concern. I'll deal with the story briefly 
because it’s been told before, and the 
tension in the tale has now happily 
disappeared. The castellated Romanesque 
appearance of Peters became problematic 
sooner than anyone anticipated. The long 
Richardsonian moment in American 
architecture ended abruptly with the 
Chicago World’s Fair of 1893 and the surge 
of Beaux-Arts neo-classicism it inspired. 
One up-and-coming young architect whose 
taste was changed by the Chicago fair was 
Cass Gilbert, who had been a strong 
admirer of Richardson in earlier years. 

When Gilbert visited Oberlin for the 
first time in 1903 to start designing Finney 
Chapel, he was dismayed by the rest of the 
campus, including Peters, which he 
regarded as altogether too awkward, fussy, 
and dated. But in deference to what else he 
found here—he liked Warner Gymnasium, 
for example, and he liked the red tile roofs 
of Baldwin, Warner Gym, and Severance-— 
instead of moving the full distance toward 
formal neoclassicism, he chose a more 
picturesque, Mediterranean theme for his 
Oberlin buildings, evolving from 12th- 
century Southern French Romanesque to 
15th-century Italian Renaissance. 

He also championed the concept of the 
City Beautiful, another legacy of the 
Chicago World’s Fair, and along with 
Frederick Law Olmsted Jr. and others he 
helped develop the design of the Mall in 
Washington, D.C., a model of City 
Beautiful planning. He later collaborated 
with Olmsted to lay out a City Beautiful 


design for the 20th-century Oberlin 
campus, a design marked by broad 
rectilinear sub-campuses taking off from 
appan Square to the east, north, and west, 
with grand vistas in each direction 
terminating in picturesque new buildings to 
be designed by Cass Gilbert. 

Peters was in the way of this plan, and as 
early as 1911 Gilbert made President King 
promise that Peters would come down as 
soon as possible—meaning as soon as the 
College could find the money to level it and 
distribute its functions to new buildings. 
That proviso saved Peters, because the 
College never did find the money, and 
alumni raised hell whenever campus 
planners brought the matter up. When 
word leaked out just after World War I that 
Peters was doomed to make way for 
Gilbert’s grand design, and alumni started 
growling, the College took another look at 
its budget and announced it wasn’t going to 
happen after all. In the early 1970s, when 
several influential trustees tried to revive 
Cass Gilbert’s dream in the site planning 
for Mudd Library, which threatened both 
Peters and Warner Gym, again a storm 
broke and the site of Mudd was moved 
instead. And in 1992, faced with costly 
maintenance problems, and the news that 
Peters—by now an administrative annex 
loaded from the attic down with paper and 
beaverboard—had become a firetrap, 
campus planners again considered 
demolition. President Fred Starr, a 
committed preservationist with a few tricks 
up his sleeve, then proceeded to orchestrate 
a successful campaign to save Peters one 
last time. 

So here we are back at the crossroads. 
At Peters’ first dedication in 1887, the main 
speaker predicted that “fire and cyclone and 
earthquake excepted, [Peters] will still be 
standing and doing good service when the 
20th century shall strike its midnight hour.” 
The oldest survivor on this campus, now 
new again, Peters has made it, with three 


years to spare. I 


GEOFFREY BLODGETT Js Oberlin’s 
Danforth Professor of History. His books on 
the architecture of the College and the town 
of Oberlin are always in demand. His 
Commencement-Reunion Weekend 
presentations on the subject, as well as those 
on Oberlin in the ’30s and ’40s, are just as 
popular. All photographs courtesy of the 
Oberlin College Archives except where 


otherwise noted. 
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“What I Remember Most About Peters Hall... ” 


Throughout the weekend celebration of Peters Hall, 
Oberlinians scribbled their favorite memories of the building 
on rolls of paper left by Archivist Roland Baumann. 
Here are a few of their recollections: 


“This was the center of my universe.” —Corinne Dorf Gunther ’47 
“My francophone lit class on the 3rd floor—a huge chunk of the ceiling fell out 
onto a table. Kaa-boom!! Woke us all up and put us on guard for the rest of the 
semester. —(Anonymous)’89 


“It was so easy to fall asleep during an 8:00 am class in very warm Peters after 

being out in the cold winter air—those radiators . . . | must have dozed a lot in 

my very first term at Oberlin when | had six 8 o’clocks in the fall of 1965.” 
—(Anonymous) 


“Registration lines snaking around the bottom floor, everyone sitting on the floor 

in line, speculating about whether they’d get the classes they wanted. Also, 

Oberlin Review story assignments were posted on the main floor.” 
—(Anonymous)’63 


“| took Latin | and II with Mrs. Cony Sturges in a round room on the first floor. 
Dean Ned Bosworth was the person that freshmen talked to to register for first 
semester classes—and, | presume, for all later course selections and changes. 
We think that his office was behind the fireplace!” —Bob Bliss 37 


“Yikes! Paying my term bills at the bursar’s office!!! (Oh, yeah, and French 
class.)” —Oscar Riba ‘92 


“| was in an American history class in Peters taught by Geoffrey Blodgett, when 
the news came that President Kennedy had been shot.” 
—Constance Bulkley Castillo ’65 


“My first semester was Spring ’95, and the whole time | meant to break in. . . 
once even got caught trying. Finally, after the end of classes my new girlfriend 
and | went over and, using wire, a credit card, and a thumbtack, opened a door. 
I’d never been inside the place, so in the dark all the dead-end staircases, etc. 
were extra-mysterious. We went up to the observatory, sat on opposite sides, 
and whispered in the dark. (Sigh.) How romantic!” —J. Q. 98 


“The registration was done via IBM cards. There was a lively semi-black market 
just before you got to the table—swapping ‘Soc’ for ‘Lit,’ etc. All the lovely 
landscaping around Peters and in front of Peters was bike racks—cement blocks 
with a groove for a bike tire. In 69 the peaceniks closed down the placement 
office—wouldn’t allow the military, so Obie said ‘the whole thing shuts down.’ | 
had anthropology in one of the famous semi-circular classrooms—temperature a 
modest 85°—in winter. Egad!” —(Anonymous) 


“My first passport photo was taken outside the stone tower at Peters Hall. It was 
immediately after a 9:00 am government exam (Dean Reich) and | looked like | 
had spent a year in Siberia! That passport took me to the Obie studies abroad 
in France, a job in the Virgin Islands, and many business trips thereafter—my 
Oberlin education also proved to be a passport unto itself. Thanks for saving 
Peters!” —Melanie Lenhard Hedler ’70 
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ll CLEANED DIRT ; good part of the morning. It 


made sense while I was doing it. I brushed the loose dirt from the 
unloosened dirt into a dustpan, which I emptied into a bucket. 
Later I sifted the contents of the bucket through a big screen, 
searching for clues about where life’s been. I found some limestone 
and a few chunks of roof tiles. No big deal. 

Or was it? My vacation had taken me to the top of a mountain 
near Vicchio, Italy, a Tuscan village 50 minutes by train from 
Florence, to meet up with some Oberlin friends. They were 
spending their summer at Poggio Colla, an archaeological field 
school sponsored by Oberlin College, Southern Methodist 
University, and the University of Pennsylvania. 

The 20 college students at Poggio Colla (some from Oberlin, 
some from other schools) were spending the 1997 season—from 
June 21 to August 2—cleaning dirt alongside anthropologists, 
geologists, and archaeologists, among them Oberlin’s Susan Kane, 
an associate professor of art and codirector of the field school. 
They started work at an hour painfully close to dawn and 
continued until dusk as many as six days a week. 


EWEN THOUGH ll was a visitor, the friends I’d 


trekked all over Tuscany to find woke me near dawn, and handed 
me a garden trowel and some tools you usually see in the dentist’s 
office. I don’t know their technical names, but their functions are 
scraping and poking. Archaeologists don’t dig with a backhoe. They 
scrape dirt away with the garden trowel, digging down maybe a 
quarter inch at a time. 

Eventually I struck something—even an old English major like 
me can recognize a find that way. All I knew was that it wasn’t a 
chunk of limestone or a roof tile. That’s where the dental tools 
came in. I used a little number just like the ones they use to scrape 
plaque off your teeth to clean off my piece of smooth pottery, 
which was about the size of a doughnut, but without a hole. 

I told my trenchmaster, Oberlin senior Melissa Stolz, about the 
find and she handed me a couple of big tape measures and a plumb 
bob to use for describing the location of my find. Meanwhile, Sam 
Carrier, an Oberlin associate professor of psychology who had 
accompanied his wife, Professor Kane, to the site, took pictures to 
further document it. Someone identified the object as the base of a 
vase, probably in the neighborhood of 2,500 years old. With more 
digging, I found the rest of it—delicate shards shattered against a wall, 
as if someone had thrown the vase and as it broke, dirt had been 
dumped around it. Jane Williams, the dig’s conservator, brought in her 
set of dental tools and excavated the vase. She later pieced it together, a 
task that must have been like completing an intricate 3D puzzle. 


WHEN if BEGAN cleaning dirt that breezy Saturday 


morning last July, I was skeptical, but once I discovered the vase, | 
understood the appeal of being on a dig. I started asking what were 
probably annoying and pedestrian questions about archaeology in 
general and Poggio Colla specifically. Trenchmaster Melissa 
answered them patiently—except for the one about whether my 
find qualified me for a Nobel Prize in Archaeology. 
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That one she deftly bypassed, because the vase itself is not very 
valuable, except when considering where it was found and what was 
around it. Preliminary excavations began in the 1960s, but Poggio 
Colla was not known as a major find until the field school was 
established in summer 1995. The artifacts unearthed there during 
the last three seasons were left by the Etruscans, who inhabited the 
region in two major phases between the seventh and third centuries 
B.C. Until the site was discovered no one had believed that 
Etruscan civilization had extended that far north. The range of the 
elusive Etruscans wasn’t the only piece of conventional wisdom 
challenged by the finds being unearthed. Very few details about 
Etruscan architure are known because very few examples exist. One 
of the earliest examples of the Etruscan order—a three-foot-round 
sandstone column base—was discovered at Poggio Colla in 1995. 
The dig’s architect surmised that the base’s original column—made 
of wood and long-since decayed—would have supported a 25-foot- 
high building. Two years later, while I was easing my vase from the 
ground, Sarah Kupperberg ’97 was in Trench Three cleaning what 
appeared to be walls of a temple. 

I had been digging in Trench One, a part of the site that wasn’t 
known for numerous finds in 1995 or 1996, but which had given up 
a bronze head, possibly from the fifth century B.C. Greg Warden, 
the dig’s codirector and an art history professor at SMU, told me 
he reopened ‘Trench One “to see the context of the bronze head.” 
Melissa told me that was archaeology code for “we’re eager to find 
another cool bronze head.” 

‘Trench One didn’t come through with any more cool statuary, 
but it did yield other good stuff. Foundations were found for two 
parallel walls. Along them was half of a huge rim—as big around as 
a basketball hoop—that was probably part of a grain storage 
container. There were 10 stone doughnuts, known in 
archaeological circles as loom weights, which Etruscan weavers 
used to hold down the yarn as they wove. The artifacts turning up 
in Trench One have led Codirector Kane and other dig members to 
believe that Poggio Colla was a commercial center with ties to 
other areas of Etruria and Greece. 


AAETER SPENDING SEWERAL hours with 


the vase, I had grown attached to it, as if ’'d made it myself. That’s 
why it hurt a little when I talked to Karen Vellucci, who works at 
the University of Pennsylvania Museum and runs dig house, where 
all the finds are cleaned and sorted. When I told her I was calling 
about my vase, she told me that it was “very beautiful considering it 
was such crummy pottery.” Karen probably thought that was good 
news for me—but I’d been calling to ask when I could collect my 


Nobel Prize. fe 


Former Oberlin Review editor GEorF MULVIHILLISa reporter 
at The Philadelphia Inquirer. Photograph by Sam Carrier. For more 
information about the field school, see “Digging for Knowledge: 
Archaeologist Susan Kane Helps Rewrite History,” in the November 
1995 issue of Around the Square and Poggio Colla’s web site: 
www.oberlin.edu/~scarrier/pogeio_colla 
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The author's lifelong fascination with the Old West and his equally 
long love affair with finely crafted fiction were sustained and 
nurtured during his time as an Oberlin student—and 


the connections linger still. 


BY SID COMINGS ’69 


PHOTOGRAPH BY MICHAEL MCCRAY 
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The bookshelf that Oberlin built alongside a 
portrait of its namesake—Jack Schaefer ’ 


2Q. 


“—" he great versemaker Robert Service’s charming poem “Bookshelf” begins: 
I like to think that when I fall, 

A raindrop in Death’s shoreless sea, 

This shelf of books along the wall, 


Beside my bed, will mourn for me. 


Service’s favorite books include the works of Omar, Oscar Wilde, Samuel ‘Taylor Coleridge, 
Robert Burns, and Rudyard Kipling, along with works by some lesser known poets. Like 
Robert Service, I keep a bookshelf of favorites beside my bed. Mine, however, contains 
westerns instead of poetry. 

One of them, Walter Van Tilburg Clark’s The Ox Bow Incident, was required reading for 
emeritus professor Dewey Ganzel’s American lit class. Ganzel knew a good western when he 
read one, for in 1977 the Western Writers of America chose it as the genre’s second best book 
of all time. Another volume on my shelf is Louis LAmoutr’s The St ‘ong Shall Live. In the 1930s 


L'Amour, an aspiring western writer, palled around with a group of Univ ersity of Oklahoma 


professors that included Paul B. Sears—the same Paul Sears who went on to teach botany at 
Oberlin College. Sears had just written Deserts on the March, one of the first books on ecology, 
and L'Amour reviewed it for a farm magazine. Still inspired by Sears’s book a decade later, 
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L'Amour wrote a fictional account of proper land usage by cattle ranchers in his short story 
“Merrano of the Dry Country.” 


B y far my favorite westerns, however, are those written by the late Jack Schaefer ’29. 
Many of his works have made the best westerns list, and, of course, you will find Shane, his 
unforgettable 1949 novel of a boy’s love and a gunman’s struggle to escape his past, on my 
bookshelf. (I also own a video of the classic film version that starred Alan Ladd, Jean Arthur, 
and Van Heflin.) 

‘Io appreciate Schaefer’s storytelling gift one needs only to read Shane. To appreciate his 
literary craft one needs only to read Monte Walsh, which is as thick—442 pages—as Shane is 
thin—119 pages. Schaefer’s adroit use of the writer’s tools—alliteration and personification, for 
example—are readily apparent in the longer novel. Metaphor is the star of one of my favorite 
passages: “In the dark of night on a big rawboned bay that fought the bridling and the saddling 
and tried to paw the stars out of the sky before leveling into a full gallop, Monte Walsh streaked 
eastward toward town.” 

And what would a good western be without hyperbole? My favorite Schaefer exaggeration 
reads: “Nudge that horse right an’ it can spin on a nickel an’ give you four cents change.” 

Two Jack Schaefer young adult books find a spot on my bookshelf: Old Ramon, a 1960 
Newberry Honor Roll book, and Mavericks, the writer’s last western. The hero of Mavericks, 
Old Jake Hanlon, is the last of the old-time cowboys, who, along with his beloved herd of 
mustangs, is unsuited to life in the “New West.” But old Jake Hanlon won’t die easily, thanks 
to Schaefer’s powerful writing. He convinces the reader that the disappearance of a breed— 
whether cowboy or mustang—is a hard loss to sustain. 

Schaefer’s characters were never the outlaws and gunslingers of popular myth, and in his 
nonfiction Heroes Without Glory, he tells the stories of real-life legends neglected by history. 
Schaefer “celebrates those overshadowed good guys,” writes Oakley Hall in his foreword, “the 
men who built the real West in which the Erps, the Billy the Kids and Sundance Kids, the Clay 
Allisons and Butch Cassidys strut and fret their little hours.” Heroes Without Glory is a valued 
addition to my bookshelf. 

In the 1970s, Schaefer shifted his attention from good guys and bad guys to wildlife. 
Disillusioned by civilization’s destruction of the West’s beauty, he wrote two nonfiction books 
whose narrators are animals: An American Bestiary: Notes of an Amateur Naturalist and Conversations 
with a Pocket Gopher and Other Outspoken Neighbors. Both feature his favorite unsung hero—the 
pocket gopher, whom he called the Old West’s hardest worker because the animal helps turn the 
raw earth of the prairies and plains into fertile soil suitable for cultivation. 


Bg do not know whether Jack Schaefer kept his favorite books by his bedside, but I do know 
from reading The Shaft, the Oberlin College literary magazine for which he wrote in the late 
1920s, that he admired Daniel DeFoe, Edwin Arlington Robinson, and Robinson Jeffers. And 
in a 1989 interview with former Oberlin librarian, the late William Moffett, he spoke of his 
high regard for his Oberlin professors: Andrew Bongiorno ’23, his first Oberlin College 
English instructor; Ruth Lampson, who gave him an undying regard for the short story; and 
Charles Wager, who imparted “a feeling of the continuity of the human experience to his 
students.” (I own a copy of that video, too.) 

Just as Jack Schaefer was molded by his teachers, so was I molded by two special Oberlin 
College professors. In his English courses, W. Arthur Turner taught me to appreciate good 
storytelling and the writing craft that goes with it. And historian Thomas LeDuc gave me the 
opportunity to study about the Great Plains, the day of the cattleman, the Gold Rush, and the 
Mormon Migration in his courses. On occasion, Professor LeDuc even wore his Stetson to class. 

My little bookshelf serves to remind me of how much I learned at Oberlin College. While 
I’m not sure where my diploma is, I know just where to find my favorite books. CL] 


Sip Cominesisa freelance writer living in Oberlin. He extends special thanks to Jobn Elder ’5 3. 


Background image © Renee Durkee Atkinson. 
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The author was enthralled by the mystique of the 
Old West long before he was able to read—or to 
study the history along with the myth. 
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The Dream Job That 


The man at the 
center of the 
emotional 
maelstrom that 
was the 
Smithsonian’s 
proposed Enola 


Gay exhibit 


gives his insider’s 


perspective on 


the con troversy. 


ky Dil Elronetoin 33 
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¥ fartin Harwit ’51 has 
gained more fame in the past 
few years than most astrophysi- 
cists get in a lifetime. He was 
head of the National Air and 
Space Museum during the con- 
tentious fight over a planned 
exhibition of the newly 
restored Enola Gay, th 
plane that dropped the atomic 
bomb on Hiroshima. 
exhibit was canceled in January 


e air- 
The 


1995 after months of contro- 
versy, and Harwit left his post 
four months later. In a recent 
interview at his southwest 
Washington townhouse, 
Harwit shared his thoughts on 
the Enola Gay affair, his recent- 
ly published book on the 
exhibit, An Exhibit Denied: 
Lobbying the History of Enola 
Gay (Copernicus/Springer- 
Verlag), and his path from 
Oberlin to the museum. 


“NO TALENT 
FOR SCIENCE” 
Harwit was not Oberlin’s best 
physics student. Although he 
eventually became an accom- 
plished astrophysicist and 
museum director, his Oberlin 
differential equations classes 
were tough. “Being on the 
swimming team, I had strong 
lungs, and so I tried to see 
what the minimum number of 
breaths was that I could take in 
an hour of these classes, and 
that was what kept me from 
falling asleep,” he recalls. 
Differential equations aside, 
Harwit worked hard at 
Oberlin, 


did not show in his grades, 


although the effort 


largely because of difficulties 


outside the classroom. Born in 
Czechoslovakia, he had immi- 
grated to the U.S. from ‘Turkey 
in the spring of 1946, only a 
year and a half before starting 
at Oberlin. He was still adjust- 
ing to America, and, at 16, was 
younger than most of the stu- 
dents, many of whom had 
recently returned from World 


War II. He also had to live 
within a tight budget, and he 
was experiencing his first coed- 
ucational school. “It was a fair- 
ly traumatic four years, and | 
just didn’t do very well.” 
Despite those difficulties, 
Harwit says he had a good 
group of friends and enjoyed 
the swim team and going to 
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concerts. He also enjoyed Pyle 
Inn, Oberlin’s first co-op, of 
which he was a founding mem- 
ber. There he learned the 
basics of cooking, including the 
lesson “that you don’t have to 
wash vegetables with soap.” 

After graduation, he spent a 
year as an assistant for the 
undergrad labs at Amherst 
College before going to grad 
school in physics at the 
University of Michigan. 
Ironically, he says he “flunked 
out for having no talent for sci- 
ence,” and was immediately 
drafted into the Army’s 
Chemical Corps for the Korean 
War. During his tour of duty, 
he saw the first H-bomb drop 
from an airplane (at Bikini) and 
many other atomic blasts. 

He describes these explo- 
sions as “awe-inspiring” and 
explains how that sobering 
experience affected his reac- 
tions to some critics of the 
Enola Gay exhibit: “I got a 
postcard from one person say- 
ing ‘I wish we’d dropped 10 
atomic bombs on those slant- 
eyed, yellow-bellied, little bas- 
tards.’ If you’ve seen those 
bombs go off, you think it’s just 
an irresponsible type of state- 
ment. People who have actual- 
ly seen an atomic bomb blast 
would not write that.” 


A MUSEUM 

DIRECTOR IS BORN 

After his military service, 
armed with improved self-con- 
fidence, reference letters, and 
the GI Bill, he went to MIT for 
a physics PhD, and to 
Cambridge for post-doctoral 
work in cosmology. In 1962 he 
joined the faculty at Cornell 
and worked on the first helium- 
cooled rockets designed for 
infrared astronomical observa- 
tions above the atmosphere. In 
1981 he wrote a book on the 
history of astronomy, which 
triggered his exploration of the 
history and social impact of sci- 
ence and technology in general, 
which led to his interest in 
public education in science and 
technology and a six-month fel- 
lowship at the National Air and 
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Space Museum (NASM) in 
1983. He was so impressed 
with the museum that he 
applied for and was appointed 
to the position of NASM direc- 
tor in 1987. 

Harwit was eager for NASM 
exhibits to portray not only 
accurate technical details, but 
also the history and social 
impact of aviation and space 
flight. “Just putting out air- 
planes and putting out space- 
craft really doesn’t tell you how 
those machines changed life in 
the 20th century,” he says. 
Besides improvements in mili- 
tary aviation and increased ease 
of world travel and trade, 
advances such as more accurate 
weather forecasts, improved 
understanding of the universe, 
and the scanning of otherwise 
inaccessible natural resources 
“are probably the most interest- 
ing aspect of the whole story.” 

Exhibiting the Enola Gay was 
on his mind when he began the 
new job, and his plan had always 
been for a broad exhibit, one 
that included the history, 
explored the moral questions, 
and discussed the impact of the 
bomb on the future of the 
world. In An Exhibit Denied, 
Harwit describes his exhibit 
team as a group keenly aware of 
the emotional power of the 
topic and of the need for both 
accuracy and balance, not just in 
the script, but in the overall 
impression of the exhibit. 
Consequently, the team had 
been seeking review and criti- 
cism from veterans, historians, 
the military, and others for years 
before the issue became public. 

World War II veterans 
raised $22,000 in support of the 
exhibition in the early years of 
development, but by 1994, the 
year before the scheduled open- 
ing, they had become its most 
vocal critics. They accused the 
curators of showing too much 
evidence of the bomb’s destruc- 
tion, too much understanding 
of the Japanese motivations for 
fierce fighting, and too few 
descriptions of Japanese aggres- 
sion. Despite accusations of a 
political agenda, Harwit main- 
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The exhibit team was keenly 


aware of the emotional power 


of the topic. 


tains that the museum just 
wanted to present the facts. 
“We were interested in showing 
the history surrounding the 
mission of the Enola Gay, and 
the bitter fighting and suffering 
on both sides in the Pacific war. 
We wanted the display to tell 
how ‘Truman had been 
informed and the basis for 
Japanese surrender, so that peo- 
ple could see how a pivotal 
decision that has reshaped his- 
tory had been formulated.” 

Harwit acknowledges that 
some unintended biases existed 
in the early designs of the 
exhibit. But he reports that he 
and his colleagues were work- 
ing to correct them when press 
leaks occurred. A majority of 
the military’s top historians, as 
well as representatives of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and 
the Retired Officers 
Association, praised the final 
plans. Their positive reactions 
are documented in An Exhibit 
Denied, as are criticisms from 
the exhibit’s detractors. 

Under pressure from 
Congress, Smithsonian 
Secretary I. Michael Heyman 
canceled the exhibit in January 
1995, four months after his 
installation as the institution’s 
top official. Judging from his 
inaugural speech and later 
statements, Harwit believes 
Heyman never felt comfortable 
with the exhibition, and with- 
out his support “there was no 
way a controversial exhibit 


could have gone forward.” 


A NEW BEGINNING 
Since leaving the NASM in 
May 1995, Harwit has contin 


ued his astrophysics work, 
which has involved infrared 
observations from satellites, 
although he has no institution- 
al affiliation. He has been trav- 
eling regularly to universities 
and conferences. Besides con- 
tinuing his research, Harwit is 
also revising his astrophysics 
textbook for a third edition. 
He now seeks work that will 
combine his interests in history 
and public education on issues 
of science and technology, 
although he’s not sure another 
job like his Smithsonian posi- 
tion will come along. Despite 
the difficulties there, he still 
describes it as a “dream job.” 
Harwit says the main lesson 
he learned from the Enola Gay 
dispute is that it can be hard 
for a nation to confront its his- 
tory honestly. “It’s very diffi- 
cult, even in a democracy, to 
come to terms with history. 
Our role in this [post-Cold 
War] world is not at all clear, 
and I think, unless we under- 
stand our past properly [and] 
that history is different from 
mythology . . . we are going 
into the future with an enor- 
mous handicap.” L 


Davip EHRENSTEIN 
is a postdoctoral fellow in physics 
at the National Institutes of 
Health. This article is adapted 


from “Martin Harwit: The Man 


Behind the Enola Gay Exhibit,” 
which was published last March by 
the Oberlin Club of Washington, 
D.C., in its newsletter, 
Washington, D.C. Oberlinian. 
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pprenticeship. It’s an ats model tha 
has existed for centuries, largely because it 
works so effectively. It’s alive and well at O 

lin today, especially in the science division. 


Put simply, apprenticeship requires debate 
and discussion, both with other students ane 
with a master. President Nancy S. Dye calls it 
“education in relationship”” In the sciences i 

particular, this kind of education requi 
hands-on work — learning science by doing 

science — always under the watchful eye of 2 
caring mentor. 


Apprenticeship is not new at Oberlin. One of 
the most notable collaborations occurr 
more than 100 years ago and resulted in a di 
covery that changed modern life. The aa | 


Charles \ tion of aluminum by electrochemistry — 
He n \ method discovered by alumnus Charles Ma i 
a 


\ Hall in 1886 — allowed the economical p 0- 
Professor . | duction of aluminum on an industrial scale 
Frank, \for the first time. The importance of this dis 

ey hla covery was recognized by the American 


cme 
d. 


Chemical Society in September 1997, when it 
designated the event a National Historic 
chemical Landmark. This was only the 14th 
such designation by the ACS, and the only one 
at a college to date. 


Hall’s interest in chemistry dated ath his. 
childhood. He aspired to be an inventor, and 
when he enrolled at Oberlin College at the age 
of 16, he was already intrigued by the lure of 
isolating aluminum. 

At the College, Hall met Frank Fanning Jewett, 
Oberlin’s chemistry professor. Jewett, who 
also had a great interest in aluminum chem- 
, was a well educated chemist who had 
tudied at Yale University and the University 
of G6ttingen in Germany, done research at 
Harvard University, and taught in Japan 
before joining the Oberlin faculty. Shortly 


his own laboratory so he and Hall could work 
t ae When Hall’s $ experiments finally suc- 
ceeded, it was Jewett to whom he brought his 
aluminum nuggets for confirmation that they 
were, indeed, aluminum. 


The Jewett-Hall collaboration may well be the 
n ost celebrated of Oberlin’s mentor relation- 
ships. But the same kind of caring encourage- 
ment still happens daily, i in classrooms and 
| bs, in all of Oberlin’s science departments. 


after they met, Jewett cleared some space in 


Some students work as research assistants for 
faculty members, even publishing jointly 
authored research papers. Other students pur- 


sue their own research projects under faculty 


members’ guidance through grant-funded 
programs such as the Mellon Minority Under- 
graduate Fellowship Program, the McNair 
Post-Baccalaureate Achievement Program, the 
Hughes Summer Research Assistantships pro- 
gram, and the McGregor Oresman Scholars 
Program, all of which are overseen by the 
Office of Undergraduate Research. 


Like apprenticeship, excellence in science is 
also a tradition at Oberlin. Oberlin currently 


offers strong majors in biochemistry, biology, 
_biopsychology, chemistry, computer science, 


environmental studies, geology, mathematics, 
neuroscience, and physics. Three Oberlin 
graduates have won Nobel prizes, one in 
physics and two in medicine. Since 1920, 
more doctoral degree recipients have done 
their undergraduate work at Oberlin than at 
any other independent, primarily undergrad- 
uate institution — by a margin of 2 to 1. In 
1987, U.S. News and World Report ranked 
Oberlin’s science curriculum first among 
those at all national liberal arts colleges; this 
was the first and only time’ that magazine 
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ranked science programs specifically. In 1996, 
Oberlin’s strong record of preparing under- 
graduate scientists earned it a place in the first 
edition of Peterson's Top Colleges for Sciences. 


It’s clear that the reason for this record of 
excellence is that Oberlin doesn’t just teach 
science — it teaches students to do science, 
through education in relationship. 


The designation of Charles Martin Hall’s dis- 
covery as a National Historic Chemical Land- 
mark presents a good, opportunity to 
celebrate how Oberlin teaches science. Who 
knows when the next landmark. discovery 
will occur? Perhaps it will come from one of 
the students of the professor-mentors pro- 
filed in this booklet. 


~@@ 0 the locker room, players quickly rinsed 


off and found dry t-shirts to wear under their 
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Yolanda Braz Cleft) 


and Sarah Schupbach (right). 
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Sustainable 


Project. eeoanic farming uses oWly natural, and not synthetic, 
preparations reaarowsing .crops, and Wd al: re | ; 
Occurring biological control agents, suCK as beneficial insects, 
predators, and disease organisms, to control\insect pests. Associate 


Professors Yolanda Cruz and David Miller 


project, 


for the students’ 


ver since Professor Lynds Jones made 
his first historic summer field trip to 
3 ‘the West Coast in 1915 — traveling in a coed 
_ convoy of Model-T Fords - the biology depart- 
_ ment has involved students in hands-on 
"research opportunities. Courses in biology 
have been taught at Oberlin since the begin- 


_ became professor of chemistry, botany, and 
physiology i in 1834. By the 1920s, Oberlin Col- 
lege was the place to be for students of biology. 


In the last decade, however, it has become 
‘increasingly difficult to maintain the depart- 
-ment’s position as the leading baccalaureate 
source of doctorates in biology among private 
colleges and small universities in the nation, 
\ rine to Associate Professor of Biology 
anda Cruz. 

ft “The ed 
me facul 
e pensive, especial 
which ereeiieeetarcas OTO 
logical sciences in the past few years. 


on is money? said Cruz, who joined 
in 1986. “Scientific research is so 
biomedical research, 
h in the bio- 


“My own scientific discipline is relatively low- 
cost, but I also do some molecular biology; 
Cruz said. “To run a molecular biology 
an lab, you're looking at an annual bud- 
et of at least six digits. Happily, grants from 


> 


ning, starting with James Dascomb, who - 


which funded DY 


W qd S 


Science Foundation have continued to fund 
smaller institutions like Oberlin.” 


During her tenure at Oberlin, Cruz has spon- 
sored nearly 40 students in independent 

research projects, as well as hiring many to 

work with her directly on her own research 

into the early embryonic development of 

mammals. In that time, she has received two 
- NIH research grants. 


“A few years after I got here I began to realize 
I was developing a new research interest in 
the comparative embryology of mammals, 
which would include marsupials,” said Cruz. 


“The one person I could work with was in / 


2 
were\the 
_ 


~ 


Australia. I had a sabbatical coming up, so 1 


successfully competed for an Oberlin College 
Research Status award and went. I worked in 
her lab in Melbourne for six months, just like 
‘in graduate school.” 


Today, Yolanda Cruz is almost certainly the 
only biological researcher in North America 


20" ___pursuing comparative embryology of mam- 


mals, a specialization that she says has dove- 
tailed neatly with her teaching career at 
Oberlin. While she believes teaching and 
research to be incompatible in many ways, 


the e e National Institutes of Health and National — 


faculty supervisor 


Cruz says she would never consider working 
at an institution devoted solely to research. 


“Teaching and research compete for time, and 
there is such as thing as a research personali- 
ty and a teaching personality. They're not 
always found in the same person,’ she said. 
“Teaching in advanced courses keeps me cur- 
rent. And I like teaching. I would never give 
that up for a purely research job.” 


Cruz, who has reviewed grant proposals for 
the National Institutes of Health for the last 
seven years, has a concern for the future of 


/her research students. While many former 
- students have entered health-care profes- 


sions, far fewer are finding entry into research © 
and teaching careers. 


“Tm sure you've heard the axiom that 99 per- 
cent of all scientists that ever lived are alive 
today,’ she said.“So there are really not enough 
jobs to go around, and tenured positions like 
mine don't seem to be increasing in numbers. 
I tell my students the truth, but I temper it 
with the hope that in 10 years, the demo- 
graphics may be more favorable to them. 


“Doing significant research at a teaching 
institution is hard, even with good students to 
help, Cruz said. “You have to develop new 
rules for yourself, but I think you can - and 
should — do both.” 


n the locker room, players quickly rinsec 
off and found dry t-shirts to wear under their 
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you synthesized is actually the 
the essence’“of Professor Martin 
Ackermann’s “Synthesis Laboratory” (Chemistry 327). The lab, 


id Ackermann (in. background, wearing/white shirt), is a blend 


Pee UPy 


mong the textbooks, journals, and pho- 
tographs that line the walls of Norman 


__ table of elements seems perfectly at home. 


But closer inspection reveals that the chart is 
really a table of students’ names — not metals 
and nonmetals - and that there are 114 
names listed dating back to 1957. ; 


__ “My students presented it to me last April at our 
annual chemistry department banquet” said 


Craig, the Robert and Eleanor Biggs Professor 


__ of Natural Science. “Its a list of all the students 
_ with whom I’ve done research while they were 
at Oberlin” (Some of the 103 blocks on the 
Periodic table” contain more than one name.) 


: “My second summer here, in 1958, I became_ 


convinced that undistracted summer work 
was the key to productive undergraduate 
research. For 40 years now, I’ve been in Ober- 
lin almost every summer.” 


_ Promotion of undergraduate research has 
__ been hallmark of the chemistry department 
ever since Oberlin’s second chemistry profes- 
sor, Frank Fanning Jewett, took Charles Mar- 
tin Hall under his wing in the early 1880s. 
_ Professor Harry N. Holmes, who headed the 
department from 1914 to 1945, may have 


_ Craig's office, the large chart of the periodic 


of organic and inorganic experiments. 


been the first to institute a formal program of 
undergraduate research at the college. But it 
was not until 1958 that summer research with 


students who received stipends became a reg- 


ular feature of the chemistry program. 


“Seize the summers” has become a byword for 
Craig, who won the Chemical Manufacturers 
Association Catalyst Award for extraordinary 
teaching in 1986, and who just last year was 
given the American Chemical Society Award 


for Research at an Undergraduate Institution. - 


“In ordinary teaching, things have to be codi- 
fied. But some people think that regular teach-’ 
ing ought to have more of the unexpected in it? 
said Craig. “An exploratory lab taught year after 
year loses its exploratory nature. But research 
is new every year. And you've got to do research 
or you don't stumble on the interesting things.” 


One of the interesting things upon which 
Craig stumbled in his early years at Oberlin 
was the “relatively untraveled” field of fluo- 
rine chemistry, an area that continues to be 
one of his special interests. Another was the 
synthesis of new molecules, many of them 
isotopically labelled, for use in experiments - 
something he said physical chemists like him 
almost never do. 


atter, both/organic and inorganic, their 
properties,#structure, and transfarmation 


Students synthesize substances and then 
characterize them by-a variety of methods, 


including nuclear magnetic 


resonance (NMR) 


“If you make molecules, you own them until 
they're published? he said. “So that controls 
the pace. We've made a lot of molecules, and 


"that is partly what has been our niche.” 


Finding an interesting research niche is only ~ 
one of the obstacles to conducting research at 
an undergraduate institution, Craig said. 
Another is finding funding. During the course 
of his career, Craig has raised “many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars” - mostly 
through grants from such sources as the 
Petroleum Research Fund and the National 
Science Foundation - for instruments, sup- 
plies, aid stipends for his summer students. 


More recently, he has developed cooperative or 
collaborative relationships with researchers at 
other institutions. His new interest in the use of 


high-resolution infrared and microwave spec- 


troscopies to study molecular structure has led 
him to laboratories at the National Institute for 
Standards and Technology in Washington, 
D.C., Justus Liebig University in Giessen, Ger- 
many, and the University of Michigan. The 
huge data sets come to Oberlin over the Inter- 
net for students to see and help analyze. 


But teaching remains_at the heart of Craig’s 
career. Standing in\front of his “periodic- 
table” he can name the current pursuits of 
most of his former students with no more 
prompting than his own prodigious memory. 


“The problem for people in good colleges is to 
keep their scholarly socks pulled up, and the 
problem for people in universities is to keep 
their teaching socks pulled up,’ said Craig. 
“But for me, it’s all very much mixed together. 
All of these things keep you growing intellec- 
tually and professionally.” 
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A s ubiquitous as they are in our lives todayNt’s 


hard to remember how recently computers. 


started appearing on our desks and in our 
schools. The challenge for colleges like Ober- 
lin, said computer science Professor Richard 
M. Salter, is to stay ahead of the need for new 
technologies and new software solutions. 


"The genie’s out of the bottle, and we can’t put 
it back. Nor would we want to; said Salter, 
who in 1982 became the first computer sci- 
ence faculty member in the mathematics 
department and who, in 1985, helped form 
the computer science program. 
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workstations. 


tudent -completing a 


EAS Cathet 


to high-end machines 


Sil tcon Grapatcs: 


“But there's a price to pay,’ he said. “It's very 
expensive. And computer technology changes 


‘\\at a pace that drives everybody crazy, at all lev- 


els.— from fundraisers to faculty members.’ 

Keeping~up with those changes and the way 
they affect the.classes he teaches is part of 
Salter’s job. So is experimenting with new 


tools and computer languages;~an_integral 


part of his research. 


“In computer science, we're constantly 
redesigning the courses we teach and adding 
new ones, he said. “Computer science poten- 
tially serves the entire campus. We're a bell- 
wether for tools and techniques that may 
eventually be used in many disciplines.” 


theoretical af 


Salter’s research interests have led him to col! 
laborate with fellow department membe: 
Rhys Price Jones in pioneering the use 0 
World Wide Web technology. The compute: 


is now being used outsidé Oberlin as well. 
“My research has focused on the creation 0 
tools for authoring educational materials or 
the Web,’ said Salter, who, along with Price 
Jones, received major funding from the 
National Science Foundation for research anc 
curriculum development. “The technolog) 
we've pioneered here allows the author tc 
concentrate on content and not worry about 
the design. With it, you can create a large 
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room. . Both use it to produce 
like online slide shows on the 


ed a series of 24 weekly 
oftware. Salter has taken 
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1 the v ar ppe ont the Web screen” h 
cece irtorhccy 


, 


antity of documents with a high-impact 


their new technol-. 


teaching modules from it, has been able to 


print their modules in textbook form using 
this technique.” 


Oberlin students have played an important 


_ part in helping to develop the new Web tech- 


nologies, Salter said. 


“One undergraduate we hired did a lot of the | 


online design work for the running copy of the 
program we were writing,’ he said. “He was in 
many ways a full partner in that research.” 


When Steve Hawley ’88 began studying com- 


puter science at Oberlin, he already knew a lot 
about computers. While at Oberlin, he worked as 


_an independent contractor for Bell Communica- 


tions Research Lab, then later worked for six 
years for the California software giant Adobe. 


“At first, I found most of the curriculum was 
just putting names on things I already knew. 
said Hawley, who now works for a small 
California software firm developing high-speed 


3-D for video games. “But when I ran into a new 


programming language, SCHEME, I had a real 
struggle. I avoided taking classes in it. 


“Tt wasnt until after I graduated that I began 
to realize why Rich was such a big proponent — 
of SCHEME,’ said Hawley. “In hindsight I’ve 
realized there's an art to being a software 
designer, and that’s what — Salter was try- 
ing to teach me.” 
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n the mind of David H. Benzing, the 
MEE Robert S. Danforth Professor of Biolo- 
gy and a resource faculty member for the 
environmental studies program, the most suc- 
science students share a unique profile. 
“An ad Oberlin, he says, can take credit for nur- 
turing those students in a way many major 
- universities cannot. 
“We have students here who are as a as 
students anywhere,’ he said. “They have a 
"systematic, dogged, disciplined approach to 
_ problems and they are people who are 


é “SS! 


y and who write well. Their obvious intelligence 
only plays a part. | 

“Our students are interested in options that 
are not only rewarding financially and are 
_ challenging and secure, but that also take 
- them places intellectually. It's our job to pro- 
vide the role models and the serious research 
_ opportunities to help them get there.” 

- Inthat, Benzing is himself uniquely qualified. 
_ A research biologist, Benzing is a leading 


caught the interest of many outside the halls 
of academe, from Florida power companies to 
the National Park Service. 


: my: i. 


ecology and plant uses, 
history course designed to satisfy a growing interest among Oberlin 


. 7, + 
environmenta 


in 


extremely adroit socially, who are articulate, 


- world expert on the study of epiphytes, plants © 
2 orchids that obtain their nutrients from | 
t tropical forest canopies rather than soil. His 
work has been widely published and has — 


But it has been students who have received the 


greatest benefit from Benzing’s research. 


~ William Friedman ’81 is a professor of biology 


at the University of Colorado at Boulder. While 


‘at Oberlin, he did honors research with Benzing 


and worked on two summer projects, resulting 
in four co-authored publications on epiphyte 
orchids while he was an undergraduate. _ 


“Those four publications with my name on 
them were almost entirely a consequence of 
David’s extraordinary generosity,’ said Fried- 
man, himself an evolutionary biologist. “They 
had a profound effect on starting my career. 


“David epitomizes a tradition that is the best 


of Oberlin College. To be a great teacher, you 
must be an internationally known scholar,’ 


_ Friedman said. “I think he’s the model.” 


i, 


During January 1995, Benzing took 10 stu- 


dents in environmental studies to China as a 
winter-term project. There they studied land- 


use practices and natural history, as well as. 


cultural aspects of life in modern South China. 


“Tt turned out to be a great trip, even though 
it wasn't really related to my research,’ said 
Benzing, whose work has received major 
funding from the National Science Founda- 
tion and the National Geographic Society. 


“T do have an interest in agriculture, although 
it’s not at the professional level? he said. “In 
environmental studies, student projects tend 
to be more student-initiated.” 


both past and current. 
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Benzing believes the interdisciplinary nature 
of the environmental studies program creates _ 
a fertile field for ideas. For example, he is cur- 
rently supervising an environmental studies 
major pursuing research on nature as a model 
for human design through the ages. 


“Clearly, if you get help to collect data and 
describe things to others, it helps sharpen 
your ideas, said Benzing. “I tend to work 
alone in my field. Sometimes when youre 
zeroing in on something with a student or 
colleague, it can be a creative experience.” 


Two years ago, Benzing worked with an eco- 
nomics major from the People’s Republic of 
China whose semester-long project focused 
on traditional Chinese medicine. But the vast 
majority of his former research students have 
worked with him on his own field of expertise. 


“Technology use has increased, curriculum 
has expanded, and there's been some move- 
ment toward more interdisciplinary courses,” 
he said. “There have also been attempts to 
remodel current facilities into smaller labs of 
a more investigative nature. 

“On the other hand, lectures and readings con- 
tinue to be the core. Students have still got to 
learn the basics,’ said Benzing. “We would be 
irresponsible if we didn’t insist on the highest 
standards for our students — and for ourselves.” 
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eology, field trips are the essence of 
search. Over the last 10 years, Profes- 
sf is olog Bruce M. Simonson’s field 
nas as contributed significant new under- 

> of 0 me of the earth's oldest rocks. 


onson is a sedimentologist whose research 
focus sed on learning how the early earth’s 
ce differed from that of today. In 1985, his 
estigations took him to Western Australia 
1 th Scott Hassler ’82° and Kathryn 


ke gray BBs, that I first assumed 
ol es (a form of limestone)” said 
01 atu at Oberlin sinée 
“But instead they turned out to be 
’$ fo med by the impact of an aficient 
* > the one that wiped /out the 
yc much earlier, 


- Then Simonson d his assis- 
rica to see if 


Erosion, 


the students in his 


: Schubel, his oth 


. 


up close and personal. 
“Environmental 


1996 by Hassler, who completed his graduate 
studies at the University of California, Santa 
Barbara, and now teaches at UC Berkeley. 


“The rocks we found in Australia became my 


Ph.D. dissertation,” said Hassler. “Our discov- 


ery of South African layers that were dead 
ringers for the ones in Australia has led to a 
continuing collaboration. Our relationship 
has evolved, from one of student-mentor to 
that of colleagues.” 


field assistant in Australia, 
is now omthe faculty of Lafayette College. “I 
guess followed in Bruce's footsteps, because 
[pia sedimentologist too. Bruce basically has 
been there for me through my whole career. I 


just hope I can do as much for my own stu-— 


dents,” she said. 


_ For Simonson, the rewards of linking research ; 


to teaching extend beyond the classroom or 
the'field. The interests of his students - both 


majors and non-majors - have led to new - 


and evolution 


research interests of his own. He is now devel- 
-oping a course in hydrogeology to debut in 
the spring 1999 semester. 


“There's a push from Oberlin students for their 


- studies to be relevant? he said. “One of the 


biggest changes has been in the field of envi- 
ronmental studies, so for the last few years 
we've offered a class in environmental geology.” 


Most of Simonson’s teaching is field-based, 
using simple techniques and basic equipment 
to impart a hands-on understanding of the 
earth's history. In addition to regular field 
trips every semester in his classes, he has led 
students on several winter-term trips to study 
reefs and related environments in the 
Bahamas, and in 1997 he plans a trip to 
Indonesia to volcanism and other 
processes on plate margins. 
“What I’m doing is kind of old-fashio 
said. “We don’t have the instruments to do 

lot of what most grad schools do, so it’s a time 
thing. I feel I owe my students the time - and 


_ asa teacher, that’s one of my big rewards.” 


Simonson’s research is proving just as 
rewarding. His discoveries of similar mete- 
orite impact layers in Australia and South 


‘Africa lent strong support to the idea that the 
_two regions were once joined as part of the 


earth's first continent. And because strata this 
old lack any shelly fossil remains, his discov- 
ery of these distinctive, widespread layers 
gives geologists a new way to link up early 
earth strata around the entire globe. 


“I want to be engaged in teaching and research, 


and both in a serious way,’ Simonson said. “I 


know the vast majority of my colleagues here 
care deeply about teaching undergraduates.” 
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usan Jane Colley teaches high-level courses in 
abstract algebra in the mathematics depart- 
ment. Rudd Adams Crawford, Jr., divides his day 
between the college and Oberlin High School, 
teaching classes focusing on basic math con- 
cepts at both places to often-reluctant students. 
Although what they teach doesn’t have much 
in common, the two share an unusual — and 
sometimes surprising - feedback between 
teaching and research. 

When Colley first came to Oberlin 14 years 
ago, she maintained her research interests as 
she had done in graduate school - solo. But 
her research pattern changed in 1988 when 
she met Gaty Kennedy, who was a visiting 
assistant professor at Oberlin from 1988 to 
1991 and who is now her colleague at Ohio 
State University at Mansfield. 


“Collaborating with another professional 
made it easier for me to see ways to talk to 


students,” said Colley, who has just completed 
work on a college-level textbook, Vector Cal- 
culus (Prentice Hall, 1998). “It's made me a lit- 
tle more forthcoming when I don’t know how 
to do things, which, as any mathematician 
will tell you, is most of the time!” 

In 1992, Colley’s research expanded again to 
include two honors students, Ian’ Robertson 
and Susan Sierra, both 1993 graduates and 
both now in doctoral programs at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and the University of Michi- 
gan, respectively. Although she had previously 
guided honors students in independent work, 
it was the first time she had students working 
in her particular area. 

“They were fabulous. It was really like having 
junior colleagues,’ said Colley, who is current- 
ly developing a new course on the computa- 


tional aspects of algebra and algebraic 
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a = 
systems that have come to light with the 
growing use of computers. “In fact, it was a 


challenge to keep up with them.” 

In the spring of 1993, that challenge became a 
race. While Colley attended a conference at the 
Mathematical Sciences Research Institute at 
Berkeley, her two honors research students 
worked feverishly on a computer computation 
breakthrough. Frantic phone calls and fre- 
quent e-mail messages kept Colley up to date. 
An hour before she was to give a talk on her 
research, her students sent her their results. 
“It was great! 1 mean, I was sitting there and 
getting these results and reporting on them at 
Berkeley,’ Colley said. “By the time I came 
back, my students had developed their own 
terminology, which even I didn’t fully under- 
stand. They were tired, but exhilarated”” 

For Rudd Crawford, the exhilaration of teach- 
ing math has a very different focus. In many 
respects, his high-school classes for 9th 
through 11th graders are the living research 
laboratory for the entry-level mathematics 
and mathematics education classes he teach- 
es at the college. 

“When I started teaching the math education 
course, which I now do every other spring, | 
had each of my students come once a week to 
my remedial high-school class to help out? said 
Crawford, the recipient of a 1984 President's 
Award for Excellence in Mathematics Teaching. 
“What I really wanted them to find out was 
how they feel in a classroom,’ he said. “1 
wanted them to see that they can connect 


» 


with kids from all backgrounds 
Crawford said the rapport that develops is 
amazing, and the Oberlin student response to 
the high school classroom is often amazing, too. 


“I had one student, a football player, who 
flipped out when he visited the elementary 
school,’ said Crawford. “He completely 
changed his plans, went to the University of 
Michigan for an elementary teaching certifi- 
cate and a master’s degree in administration, 
so he could become an elementary-level math 
coordinator after teaching for a few years.” 

“I don't have any recipes to give people,’ he 
said. “The kids and I bring our whole selves 
into the classroom, and we work to build a 


learning community. No two days are alike.’ 
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rofessor Janice Thornton understands the 
need for undergraduate research from two 
very different perspectives: as a teacher of 
neuroscience and biology at Oberlin and 
from her own years as an undergraduate at 
Portland State University in Oregon. 


“I started as a communications major) said 
Thornton. “But in my junior year, I took a 
course in physiological psychology. It got me 
to think about questions I’d never considered 
before. And at that point I got turned on to 
science.” 

Thornton scrambled to complete other sci- 


] 
i 


" + ae . at ms 1 - = To 
ence requirements for her major and landed a 


work-study job with the two faculty members 


my ee 1) 


in her department who were actively engaged 
in research. 


“I was lucky. I actually did research as an 
undergraduate. And it made a huge difference 
to my success in graduate school,” said 
Thornton, who has taught at Oberlin since 
1990. “I had confidence in my ability to 
design an experiment and carry it out. They 
don't always teach you that in grad school. 


“Since then, when I talk to other researchers, 
| hear stories about how they. did research as 
undergraduates,” she said. “Many times that’s 
what got them into science. In grad school | 
saw students from a number of very good 
schools flounder, because they hadn’t had my 


experience.” 
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At Oberlin, she says, most faculty member 
recognize the value of undergraduat 
research as a teaching tool. Research not onl 
teaches students about the work of scientists 
it also acts as the motivation to get student 
excited and keep them interested. 


“In the neuroscience program, were very 
much asmodel for other schools,’ said Thorn 
ton, whose own research has been funded by 
the National Science Foundation. “Oberlit 
was one of the first U.S. colleges to offer a1 
undergraduate major in neuroscience. It 
1994, Project Kaleidoscope, a group fundec 
by the National Science Foundation for it: 
interests in innovative science education 
named us a ‘Program that Works.” 


Pee, Ure’ 


Thornton’s own research interests center on 
neuroendocrinology, that field of study which 
examines how hormones exert an influence 
on the brain. Just before she began her sabbat- 
ical last year, her investigations led her to 
study the effects of neuropeptide Y, a hormone 
that appears to trigger ovulation in mammals. 
One of her most active student collaborators 
was Sarah Leupen ’93, now a graduate student 
at Northwestern University in Chicago. 


“Tm still working on similar research ques- - 
tions,’ said Leupen, who was hired by Thorn 


fon as a summer research assistant. “My 
experience with Jan was a great opportunity. 
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Here,. students cut tissue in preparation for 


the tissues weke incubated with a color marker 
that binds to\a particular hormone. This 
technique (immunoc\tochemistry) allows students 
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which parts of Be brain. 


Not only did she get me an undergraduate fel- 
lowship, but our co-authored research was 
published in the Endocrine Journal and pre- 
sented at the Conference for Reproductive 
Behavior in the summer of 1994. 


“Research as a preparation for graduate 


- school was infinitely helpful,’ Leupen contin- 


ued. “And doing research is the only time as 
an undergraduate when youre thinking inde- 
pendently. It’s the essence of science.” 


Another important aspect of Thornton's role 
as a teacher is to create networks of former 


students and colleagues willing to serve as 


mentors for her current students. 
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“For winter term, I’m always thinking about 
people I’ve worked with who would be willing 
to work with my students; said Thornton. 
“One of my post-doctoral mentors is an Ober- 
lin alum - a very notable alum - Bruce 
McEwen, who is currently president of the 
Society for Neuroscience. I’ve sent a number 
of students to work with him.” 


All in all, Thornton feels that in her career as 
an Oberlin research scientist and teacher, she 
has achieved a-nice balance. “I like the fact 
that my colleagues are committed to teaching 
well, to doing research, and to teaching stu- 
dents how to do research.” 
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uclear physicists rarely work alone. Not, says 
Donald R. Longman Professor of Natural Sci- 
ences Robert Warner, because of any need for 
human contact, but for reasons that have to 
do with the very nature of nuclear physics 
experimentation. And that fact, he says, has 
led him to a lifetime of working with under 
graduate research students. 

‘There are not very many nuclear accelera- 
tors on the Oberlin College campus,’ quipped 
Warner, who has taught at Oberlin since 1965. 
~The equipment we use for our experiments 


va hy ] ] ] | l4 } 
largely developed and built months or even 


} C } ~ bs as 
years before we Degin: so nuclear physicists 


For years, Warner’s teams have included fac- 
ulty and graduate students from institutions 
where he conducts his research, as well_as 
Oberlin undergraduates. With over 30 years of 
continuous funding from the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, he has worked at nuclear 
research laboratories in Japan, the Nether- 
lands, England, Sweden, and Canada, as well 
as at facilities in the U.S., including the 
National Superconducting Cyclotron Labora- 
tory at Michigan State University. 

Because of these cooperative team efforts, he 
says, he has never been at a loss for either 
equipment or trained assistants. And some of 


his best teamwork has come from his stu- 


| 


dents at Oberlin. 


“About 10 years ago, my students and I found 
new jway of making measurements of tot 
nuclear reaction cross-sections, said Warne 
“Roughly, these cross-sections are the are 
within which two nuclei can collide, so that o1 
or both of them can change their identities - i 
other words, undergo a nuclear reaction. 
“We discovered a method of passing nucle 
particles through silicon that has proved ver 
novel and useful - a number of other grour 
throughout the world are now using this pai 
ticular method.” 

Building \on that technique, Warner and h 
students began exploring a few years ago fc 


atomic nuclei with halos, or with particle 
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nd laws \govern® 


that extend outside the main body of the 
Their work, he said, led.to the dis- 
wery that not only neutrons, but also pro- 
ns, can exist in this halo. : 

‘or a physicist, this is pretty exciting stuff? 
aid. “When you work with undergradu- 
, the challenge is to design research pro- 
s that are within their scope, but are still 
resting to perform and contribute to our 
ody of knowledge. 


the whole, I’ve really had wonderful stu- 
» and I’ve had better research projects 
I would have had without them? 
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(Physics 410) 
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Professor Robert Warner and 
Harsha Thirumurthy °97, one 
of his research assistants 


In the last six years, Warner has published 
over 25 papers on his work, many of them co- 
authored by Oberlin research assistants. One 


of those was Ashok Muthukrishnan ’95, now a ° 


graduate student at the Institute of Optics at 
the University of Rochester, where Warner did 
his own graduate work. 


an 
t 


“Ashok did the analysis of our experiments on_. 


the proton halo nucleus Boron-8,’ Warner 
said. “His senior honors thesis showed that 
the unexpectedly large Boron-8 reaction 
cross-section results from nuclear, not elec- 
trical, effects. I’m pleased to say that he was 
the first Rochester graduate student to receive 
the fellowship established in the name of my 
former mentor, Robert Marshak.” 
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In addition to his teaching and research inter- 
ests, Warner is a member of the Cleveland 
Orchestra Chorus, with which he rehearses 
twice a week. ~ 


“The strong musical presence at Oberlin has 

allowed me to teach a course on the physics of 
music” he said. “I’m half-retired now, but my 

music keeps me busy. But I don’t expect to 

give up research when I retire — when my cur- 

rently pending three-year NSF grant expires, 
Pll have had NSF support for more than half 
of my life” - 
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This plaque was presented to 
Oberlin College by the American 
Chemical Society during cere- 
monies designating the discov- 
ery of the electrochemical 
method of extracting aluminum 
metal from its ore by alumnus 
Charles Martin Hall as a. 
National Historic Chemical 
Landmark. The discovery was- 
the result-of one of Oberlin’s. 
most notable faculty-student 
research collaborations. The 
plaque hangs in the chemistry 
wing of the Lets Hall 

of Science. 
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PRODUCTION OF _ 
‘ALUMINUM METAL BY 
ee 


mai bad hows : 
e Street, Charles 


is 
at the family home on East Colleg 
Martin Hall succeeded in roducing aluminum metal 
by ‘passing an electric ence thro ough a solution 
of ‘aluminum oxide in molten cr ryolite, Aluminum 
Ww 1s a semiprecious metal. before Hall’s discovery 
t pecanamical method to release it from its 


n his wo 
re | 
nt 
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Ww ith less than 10 minutes until Oberlin’s 


season opener against ‘Thiel College, three-years 
worth of frustration and disappointment were 
quickly beginning to boil inside Brian Salter. 
“Talk is cheap,” the junior running back yelled. 
“And we’ve been talking way too long. We have 
to go out there and do it!” 

All 27 of Salter’s teammates sat around him 
on metal folding chairs in the small locker 
room below the bleachers at Oberlin’s Dill 
Field. The room, lined with red lockers, was 
silent except for Salter and an occasional 
“ditto” from a teammate. Head coach Pete 
Peterson paced around the room. His assistants 
stood watch. 

On the far wall was a large board on which 
somebody had scribbled notes from the game 
plan. The only thing that really seemed to 
matter at the moment was at the top of the 
board in big blue letters. “Kill Thiel!” 


oO n the field, barely five minutes into the 


game, Oberlin was on the verge of doing 
something it had not done for a long while. 
Scoring first. 

The Yeomen faced a third-and-goal from the 
Thiel eight-yard line. Senior quarterback James 
Parker rolled out to the left. Receivers and 
defensive backs filled the end zone. Parker was 
getting closer to the sideline and defenders were 
getting closer to Parker. Finally, freshman Jesse 
Cretaro came open. Touchdown. 

Salter bumped chests with teammates. 
Players pumped their fists into the air. Oberlin 
fans traded high fives. A group of women near 
the bottom of the stands sang and danced. Two 
guys, their chests and faces painted in Oberlin 
crimson, tried to coordinate the celebration. 

Seven minutes later, Oberlin added a field 
goal. None of the players on the roster had ever 
experienced a 10-0 lead before, but they didn’t act 
surprised. ‘Their faces looked determined, as if to 
tell everyone, “this is how it is supposed to be.” 
They finally had a chance to strut. 

But it didn’t last. A long touchdown pass by 
Thiel quickly made it 10-7. 

In the bleachers, a man returned to his seat 
after buying a hot dog. “10-0, can you believe 
it?” he asked a couple sitting in the first row. 

“Not anymore,” someone shot back. “It’s 
10-7. They just scored.” 

“What? All I did was get a hot dog!” the 
man said. 

“Well, don’t go down there anymore.” 

It wasn’t long before Oberlin’s shrinking lead 
became no lead at all. A late field goal by Thiel 
tied the game. By the close of the first half, 
Oberlin wasn’t any closer to ending the streak. 


i n the locker room, players quickly rinsed 


off and found dry t-shirts to wear under their 
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jerseys. Outside, the skies were clear and calm, but the sun was hot. 

“Don't be satisfied,” someone yelled as the players found their 
lockers. “There are 30 more minutes in this game. It is not going to 
end like this!” 

“Keep patient,” offensive coordinator ‘Todd Mooney coached. “Keep 
orinding it out. We need to put points on the board and we aren’t going 
to score each possession.” 

Receiver Felix Brooks-Church limped out of the trainer’s room. If 
the Yeomen were going to win, they were going to do it without one 
of their best players. The sophomore’s hamstring was wrapped. His 
uniform was off. 

Halftime was running out. The players gathered near the locker 
room door, their cleats hitting the concrete like 28 tap dancers out of 
sync. “This is it, men,” Peterson said, just before opening the door. 
“Thirty minutes to play. A lifetime to remember.” 


| | he third quarter went scoreless. The fourth was just 38 
seconds old when Thiel’s Tori Nelson dodged his way through 
Oberlin’s defense for a 23-yard touchdown run. Oberlin was losing. 

Up in the coaches’ booth, defensive coordinator Thomas Smith 
ripped off his headphones and half ran, half hopped, down the 
bleachers toward the field. He sprinted over to the defensive players. 

“Let’s go!” he yelled, jumping 
up and down and pointing at 
each one. “You’ve got to start 
pushing up field! Let’s go!” 
With 11:28 to play, Oberlin 
defensive tackle Sean Nagle 
fell on a fumbled snap at the 
Thiel 42-yard line. And just 
like that, everything changed. 
Oberlin’s offense took the field 
as their fans resumed chan- 
ting, cheering, and dancing. 
On the players’ faces, looks of 
frustration turned to deter- 
Wide _ receiver 
Anthony Johnson raced down 
the sideline as Parker faded 
back to pass. Johnson leaped 
over his defender to snatch the 


mination. 


- 4 9 

— - ball from the air, landing on 

Thiel’s five-yard line. On the next play, Parker hit John 

Singleton—in the middle of the end zone—for a second 
touchdown. Now Oberlin trailed by just one point, 16-17. 

Five years. Forty games. No victories. The Yeomen wanted to 
win. And they wanted to win now. Instead of kicking for the extra 
point, Oberlin was going for a two-point conversion. As Parker 
walked up to the line, Johnson, Singleton, and Cretaro lined up wide 
to the right. Salter broke to the left. Snap. Parker took a short drop. 
With so many players on the right side, Singleton got lost in the 
shuffle. Parker found him. 18-17. Oberlin was winning. 

A Thiel player pushed Singleton in frustration. Oberlin players 
raced from the bench to congratulate Singleton, Parker, and anybody 
else they could find. Fans in the first row of the bleachers jumped out 
of the stands and onto the track surrounding the field. If the P.A. 
announcer said anything, nobody heard him. 

The clock read 9:22. In the stands, the chants started even before 
the defense took the field. “Let’s go D!” After three-and-a-half 
quarters of handoffs, Thiel quarterback Mike Winslow tried to pass 
his team down the field. It didn’t work. Oberlin took over on downs. 

“All we have to d n Ros: 


teammates. 


sured his 
an Alex 


Levine responded. Brooks-Church limped along the sideline. Last 
season, he helped his teammates with a school-record 76 receptions. 
The only way he could help them now was with support. 

“Come on offense!” he shouted. “Let’s go!” 

With 2:41 to play, Oberlin was at the Thiel 20. Third-and-seven. 
Parker just missed Singleton in the end zone. A woman in the stands 
screamed. Salter gained only one yard on fourth down. Thiel ball. 
2:35 to play. 

Thiel’s Winslow quickly found his team facing fourth-and-four at 
their own 26-yard line. But he found a receiver near the sideline. 
Thiel had a first down at the 31. 

Only 1:01 left in the game. 

On first down, a pass fell incomplete. Then another. And another. 
It was fourth down again. The fans were growing louder. “Come on 
clock, run!” Peterson yelled. 

Forty-one seconds. Fourth- 
and-10. Thiel’s 31-yard line. 
Winslow took the snap and 
rolled right. Receivers raced 
down the field. This had to be a 
big play. Suddenly, the Oberlin 
fans began to cheer. ‘hey knew 
what Winslow didn’t. Defensive 
tackle Sean Nagle was closing 
in. First Nagle got one hand on 
Winslow’s shoulder pads. Then 
the other. Then Nagle drove 
Thiel’s hopes to the ground. 


Sack. Oberlin’s ball. 


S oon: later, Parker 


knelt down with the ball, 
running out the clock, and the 
celebration began. 

Players threw their helmets in the air. Salter fell to the ground. 
Fans rushed the field. Oberlin security guards kept an uneasy eye on 
the goal posts. Parker’s parents found him and gave their son a bear 
hug. ‘Tears ran down Singleton’s face. Spruill was hugging him. On 
the field, the women who had been singing and dancing the entire 
game were still at it. “Peterson led us to victory!” Clap! Clap! 

And slowly, without anybody really noticing, Peterson made his 
way up into the stands, down a tunnel and into the locker room. A 
minute later he came out, let out a big breath and headed back to the 
field. “I had to get some composure,” he said later. 


Finally, all the noise died down and Peterson motioned for his 
players to gather around him. For just a moment, there was silence. 
Everybody wanted to hear. And then, with one little three-word 
phrase, Peterson officially ended the streak. “We did it!” he yelled, 
raising his fists into the air. He barely got the last word out before 
the players yelled back, surrounding their coach. 

The scoreboard was still on. Home: 18. Visitor: 17. 

‘Ten minutes later, players began heading to the locker room. 
Others stayed on the field, talking to friends and parents. Peterson 
and Brooks-Church crossed paths on the track. The coach put a 
hand on the shoulder of his star receiver. He pointed at Brooks- 
Church and nodded. While it was hard to hear what Peterson said, it 
wasn’t hard to imagine. And as Brooks-Church walked away, that 
limp wasn’t so bad any more. OU 


ScovrtT Pavts ko isa senior journalism major at Kent State 
University. Before enrolling at KSU, Patsko was a sports reporter for Lorain 


County’s Morning Journal. Photos by Ramon Owens. 
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Alumni News ¢& Notes 


One of our own hits the indie film trail; Alumni Council members singing in the rain; 
Chicago alums make a big-time difference; “nature’s child” now 100-years old. 


¢ 


ear 


ear 


1 9 4. Lawrence H. 


Alexander celebrated his 107th 
birthday last April in Dover, Ohio. 
Friends and relatives arranged a card 
shower, and noted his long career in 
music at the local public schools, 
where he taught wind and 
percussion instruments, vocal music, 
and music appreciation. According 
to local Dover newspapers, he is best 
known for organizing the Dover 
Marching Tornadoes, and for 
composing the Dover High School’s 
fight and alma mater songs. 


i 9 3 8) Margaret Peg Palmer 


Doane says she was part of a group 
of several Obies who gathered in 
May at the Eugene, Ore., home of 
Carol King Van Houten ’59 and 
Donald Van Houten ’58, for the 
wedding of the Van Houtens’ son, 
Eric. In attendance were Elizabeth 
Tuckley Eddy; Eric’s sister, Holly 
Van Houten ’86; Larry Shrider 59; 
and Carol Eddy Shrider 58. 


| 9 3 5 Ruth Clark Lill has 


moved to Marquette, Mich., to be 
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closer to relatives and friends. After 
her husband, Martin, died in 
October 1995, she decided to make 
use of her architectural training and 
experience, and designed her own 
new home “in a beautiful location,” 
she says. “It’s great to be here, in 


| spite of record snows and cold!” 


i 9 3 6°] Bruce L. Bennet was 


named Volunteer of the Year for San 
Luis Obispo County, where, at the 
San Luis Obispo City Hall, he 


spends two days a week smoothing 


the path for the staff. He says he and 
his wife have been doing volunteer 


work since they arrived in California 


11 years ago, as two of the 1100 


_ people enrolled in the Retired and 


Senior Volunteers program there. 


- W Frances and Sherwood Moran 


moved from Florida to Wisconsin in 
1996 to be near their daughter. 
They say they enjoy swimming, 
walking, concerts, and the Unitarian 
Society in Madison, and that the 


_ area is greatly enriched by Oberlin 


alumni, “especially musicians.” 


- Address: Oakwood Village 606/08, 


6209 Mineral Point Rd., Madison, 
WI 53705. Phone: (608) 233-8049. 


1943 


Mary Dice Pettit exhibited her 


| paintings at Studio West at the 


Renaissance in Olmsted Township, 
Ohio, from mid-May through 
August 8, 1997. 


1952 d[sommerse}z 


Carl FE. Doershuk, a pediatrician, 
was honored last April in a day-long 
symposium commemorating his 


career as a leader in the national 
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Cystic Fibrosis Foundation. He 
headed the Cystic Fibrosis Center 
and research and training program 
at Rainbow Babies and Childrens 
Hospital, a division of Case Western 
Reserve University Hospitals of 
Cleveland, from 1967 to 1984. A 
reception including some 250 
patients, staff, and friends, followed 
the symposium. Among the guests at 
the special dinner that evening were 
his wife, Emma Lou Plummer 753, 
three of their children and their 
spouses, and two of their seven 
grandchildren, ranging in age from 8 
months to 14. Carl developed one of 
the first pediatric pulmonary 
function labs in the country, and 
remains active in the program and in 
pediatric practice. He says that he 
has worked frequently over the past 
20 years with Reeves Warm ’53, a 


child psychiatrist involved with an 


educational project for community 
pediatricians funded by Maternal 
and Child Health. 


Ed Pp Er 


Donald S. Condon began his acting 
career in 1991, and moved to New 
York for appearances in A// My 
Children. In June 1995 he moved to 
Los Angeles where 
he has been doing 
commercials, 
modeling, and 
making films, and 
where he was 


recently booked in 


Condon 


ABC’s new series, 
Vital Signs. “Vm doing a lot of 
industry coaching and it’s quite 
rewarding, both in the 


entertainment and corporate 


_ world,” he says. Address: 11730 


Sunset Blvd. #329, Los Angeles, 


| CA 90049. Phone: (310) 472-1947. 
Vv Stephen E. Ostrow 


experienced two significant 
personal events in 1996. One was 
his December retirement from the 
Library of Congress, where he had 
served as Chief of the Prints and 


1998 
Reunion Classes 


10th Reunion Cluster 
Classes of 1987, 88, and ’89 


25th Reunion 
Class of 1973 


30th Reunion Cluster 
Classes of 1967, 68, and ’69 


45th Reunion Cluster 
Classes of 1952, 753, and 54 


50th Reunion 
Class of 1948 


55th Reunion 
Class of 1943 


60th Reunion 
Class of 1938 


65th Reunion 
Class of 1933 


70th Reunion 
Class of 1928 


Commencement-Reunion 
Weekend will be held on campus 
May 22-25, 1998. For more 
information, call or write the 
Alumni Association (see page 47 
for the association’s addresses). 
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Photographs Division for more than 
12 years. During his tenure there he 
successfully proposed that Congress 
fund a multi-year endeavor to 
physically process and catalog a 
backlog of millions of items—prints, 
photographs, manuscripts, maps, 
recorded sound, motion pictureg, 
and rare books—establishing a new 
focus for the library. The second 
event of 1996 was the establishment 
of the Stephen Ostrow 
Distinguished Visitors Program in 
the Visual Arts which allows Reed 
College to bring outstanding 
creative people to the campus. 
Pulitzer Prize-winning editorial 
cartoonist Jules Feiffer was this 


year’s visitor, and Stephen and his 


hen Oberlin’s revered naturalist and native son, George 


Jones ’20, turned 100 


escaped neither local nor national attention. 


The most public notice 
George received came that 
morning, when NBC 
weatherman Willard Scott 
congratulated him during the 
Today show’s birthday 
segment. A week earlier, the 
Oberlin News-Tribune had run 
a story about George and his 
wife, Mary Burwell Jones ’23, 
who would celebrate their 
73rd wedding anniversary on 
George’s birthday. And on the 
afternoon of the 27th, family 
and friends gathered at the 
couple’s home for a birthday 
celebration, during which 
David 
Miller, George’s next-door 
the 


Joneses with an Oberlin City 


biology professor 


neighbor, — presented 


Council proclamation 


commemorating the 


day. 
George’s long teaching 


wife traveled to Portland to 
participate in the inaugural events. 
Now retired, Stephen is working on 
a think-piece about digitizing 
historic pictorial collections for the 
Commission on Preservation and 
Access. He has also initiated 
discussions with Round House 
Theater, an equity group in dire 
need of help with fund-raising. 
Address: 3801 Inverness Dr., 
Chevy Chase, MD 20815. Phone: 
office (301) 656-1969; home 

(301) 656-3490. 


/ 9 5 5 Helen Thompson 


Taylor has been organist and choir 
director of the Plymouth, Mass., 
Congregational Church for 17 


years, conducting the adult and 


youth choirs and overseeing the 
children’s choir. Her choruses have 
won awards from the American 
Choral Directors Association and 
the Musical Heritage Foundation, 
but, Helen says, those awards are 
not as important to her now as the 
concert series where her groups 
sing in different architectural 
settings. In April 1997 she took 95 
high-school students to England 
and Wales, her fourth tour in the 
United Kingdom. She has also 
traveled with her choirs to Leipzig, 
Canada, and Scandanavia. 
Directing is not her only 
accomplishment: Helen also plays 
organ, piano, and harpsichord, as 
well as trombone, cello, string bass, 


and timpani. 


Happy birthday, Professor fones 


Oberlin’s “Living Treasure” Turns 100 


Text And Photo By Linda Grashoff 


on August 27, 1997, the event 


Although George Jones (right) was retired when David Benzing (left) joined Oberlin’s 
biology faculty in 1965, he showed the new professor around Oberlin’s prime field areas 
and for years helped collect specimen’s for Benzing’s botany classes. George's great- 
granddaughter, Talia Doucette (center), was either enthralled by the botanists’ birthday- 


party reminiscences or hoping for a taste of one of her great-granddad’s gifts—an extra- 
large chocolate bar. 


career at Oberlin College began during his days as a student, when 


he worked as an undergraduate assistant for his father, Lynds 


Jones, who taught at Oberlin { 


early 4( 


‘0 years. George joined and staff newspaper. 


i 9 5 7 Richard N. Knowles 


retired from the DuPont Company 
as director for industry outreach in 
September 1996 after more than 36 
years with the firm. He had acquired 
40 U.S. patents, and was plant 
manager for 13 years in Niagara 
Falls and Belle, W.Va., where he 
instigated a new program of looking 
at organizations as living, self- 
organizing systems, and the 
implications of this awareness on 
leadership, and the way 
organizations function. At Belle, he 
says, Improvements in plant 
performance under this program 
were “astounding.” The injury- 
frequency rate dropped 95 percent, 
emissions dropped 87 percent; 
productivity went up 45 percent and 


the College faculty as a botany instructor in 1924, and quickly 
advanced through the ranks to full professor. Although he retired 
from the faculty in 1963, he continued to teach for many years, 


curating Oberlin’s herbarium 
and accompanying professors 
and students on field trips. His 
legendary Sunday walks through 
local natural areas and _ his 
popular and informative tours 
of the trees on Tappan Square 
during commencement- 
reunion weekends continued to 
attract crowds of participants 
until just a few years ago, when 
he had to give them up. 

One local Sunday-walk 
devotee, Doug Hill, talked 
about George with College 
staff writer Betty Gabrielli for 
her profile of the Oberlin 
legend (“Sunday in the Woods 
with George,” Fall 1991 OAM). 
“If the United States were to 
inaugurate a _ practice of 
designating living treasures,” 
he said, “George might be one 


of the first appointees.” 


LINDA GRASHOF F is editor of the Observer, Oberlin’s faculty 
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earnings rose 300 percent. He also 
says people felt much better about 
themselves under the program. 
Since retirement, he is an associate 
at Kellner-Rogers and Wheatley, 
Inc., where he consults and teaches 
this approach. Dick says he credits 
his Oberlin education with his 
“being open to this new way of 
seeing and being able to put it into 


place.” E-mail: RNKnowles@msn.com 


i 9 5 8 Nancy Garniez has 


developed Tonal Refraction, an 
experimental performance 
technique which introduces a 
visually-oriented audience to the 
power of live music. At Carnegie 
Hall, May 2, 1997, Nancy 
premiered an art event designed to 
enhance her live piano performance 
with video, projecting color against 
a grid. Tonal Refraction addresses 
four aspects of music: resonance— 
expressed in the number of hues and 
their relatedness; harmony, 
expressed in vertical spacing; time, 
expressed in the horizontal spacing; 
and line, expressed in the shiftings 
of color within the horizontal bands 
of the grid. Nancy says the 
technique has changed forever the 
way she works with sound. VW 
Kathleen 
Edgerton Kendall 
will be a fellow in 
the Joan 
Shorenstein 
Center on the 
Press, Politics and 
Public Policy at 


Kendall 
Harvard this fall, continuing her 


research on communication in the 
presidential primaries. She is on 
leave from the State University at 
New York at Albany. W Louise 
Luckenbill, 
associate professor 
of neuroanatomy 
at Ohio 
University’s 


College of 


Osteopathic 


Luckenbill 


Medicine, has 
published a paper on how laminin, a 
component of the environment 
surrounding cells, stimulates growth 
processes in nerve cells. Last April 
Louise presented “What Factors 
Influence College Women to Stay 
In or Out of Biology” to the 


American Association of University 
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Women’s Gender Equity 
Conference. She has been awarded 
several fellowships and grants for 
her research. 


i 9 5 9 Lawrence Gilley has 


been working at Ifafa on the 
southern coast of Natal, South 
Africa, since the early ’60s. He says 
he feels some kinship and continuity 
with the early missionaries and 
others who have produced Christian 
literature in the African languages of 
Mozambique. The books he 
prepares and prints are primarily for 
students, and few can afford to pay 
for them. By doing his own printing, 
he can keep costs down, producing 
as few as 100 copies at a time. He 
says his printing work is literally 
moonlighting, as he works at night, 
after the teaching day is over, when 
it is cool and there are no 
interruptions. “I like the feel of the 
paper, the smell of the ink, and the 
sound of the duplicator,” he says. 

Vv Jerome Mandel won first prize— 
$3000—in the PEN-UNESCO 
International Short Story 
Competition for 1997 for a piece 
called, “Third Time, Ice Cream.” It 
was published in a Hebrew 
translation in Nativ (1995), and by 
the PEN International Magazine in 
October 1997. He and his wife, 
Miriam, traveled to London from 
Tel Aviv for the prize presentation. 
He is at Skidmore College during 
the 1997-98 academic year as the 
sabbatical replacement for the 
medievalist. Jerome says that Miriam 
is finishing a second book and 
beginning a third. Their daughter 
Naomi ’89 is working toward her 
PhD in English and American 
literature at the University of 
California, Irvine. Their daughter 
Jessica, a second dan in ‘Tae Kwon 
Do, teaches 
English and martial 
arts in Israel. 

Vv Nick Royal 
retired from UC- 
Santa Cruz in 


1993, but continues 


to teach a section 


Royal 
of the university’s Merrill College 


Core Course, “Americans in a 
Changing World,” each fall quarter. 
He sings in a community chorus and 
says he is reminded of his former 


singing days at Oberlin: a little 
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Eisenstein Directs Math 


and Physical Science 
at the NSF 


A n extensive national search for someone to lead its Mathematical 


and Physical Sciences unit led the National Science Foundation 


to its own physics division director—Robert A. Eisenstein ’64. Bob 


began his new duties in September. 


Bob is one of the NSF's six assistant directors, who are responsible 


for almost all of the research and educational areas sponsored by the 


NISLSN3SIA Od JO AFSLYNOD OLOHd 


Bob Eisenstein (right) and his sons, Bill "94 (center) and Daniel. 


foundation. As MPS assistant director, Bob oversees funding programs 


for astronomy, chemistry, mathematics, material research, and physics. 
The MPS budget is several hundred million dollars, all of which “is used 


to support reasearch and education at universities and colleges all over 


the U.S.,” he says, noting that “Oberlin is a frequent NSF grantee.” 


A former professor of physics at Carnegie Mellon and the 


University of Illinois, where he directed the Nuclear Physics 


Laboratory, Bob had a well-recognized background in nuclear and 


particle physics when he joined the NSF in 1992. As division director, 


he played a significant role in managing large-scale projects, such as 
the Laser Interferometer Gravity Wave Observatory (LIGO), and in 


establishing physics-division initiatives in biological physics and 


complex phenomena. He also led the division’s efforts to involve more 


undergraduate students in its research. 


During his years in the physics division, Bob earned a reputation as 


a sound manager and innovator in science funding. “Bob has the 


leadership and wisdom to help pave a new road for integrative, 


multidisciplinary, and increasingly interdependent science and 


engineering,” says NSF director Neal Lane. 


Musical Union, 

G & S, and lots of 
folk music. 
Address: 302 
Nevada St., Santa 
Cruz, CA 95060. 
Vv David Sweet 


teaches Latin 


Sweet 


American and church history at UC- 
Santa Cruz, and says he enjoys the 
company of his partner, Elaine 
Kihara, and his new granddaughter. 


v Bill Hickman says he is enjoying 


—RC 


life, is involved in 
informal 
photography and 
hiking, and 
occasionally works 


part time. 


1963 


Hickman 


David M. Gitlitz is a scholar- 


administrator who over the last 
two decades has divided his time 
among research on Sephardic 


historical topics and Spanish 


33 


1963 conTiNUED 

Golden Age literature and 
university administration and 
teaching. He has taught at Indiana 
University, the University of 
Nebraska, the State University of 
New York at Binghamton, and, most 
recently, the University of Rhode 
Island, where he also served as 


provost. 


j 96 5 Marcia Dutton Talley 


has happily given up the Annapolis- 
to-D.C. commuting she did for 15 
years, and accepted a job as systems 
librarian at the U.S. Naval Academy 
in Annapolis, just four miles from 
home. Husband Barry Talley works 
in Alumni Hall, just next door, and 
Marcia says that they actually see 
each other on occasion. Their 
daughter, Laura Talley Geyer ’90, is 
in her final year of law school at 
American University, living in 
Rockville, Md., with her husband, 
David, and three-year-old Benjamin. 


Daughter Sarah teaches eighth- 
grade English near Baltimore. ‘The 
Talleys still spend their leisure time 
sailing on Chesapeake Bay, and 
welcome crew for their Tartan 37 
sloop. Address: 140 Cardamon Dr., 


293-6905. E-mail: 
mtalley@capaccess.org W Nancy 
Lawson is assistant professor at the 
College of Saint Rose in Albany. 
She, her husband, Peter Henner, 
and their dog, Worf, live on a 
spacious stretch of land which 
includes a hill and a lake. Nancy 
completed her PhD in computer 
science at Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute in August 1996, and, at last, 
she says, has time for hiking and 
rock climbing. Address: 60 Scutt 
Rd., Feura Bush, NY 12067. Phone: 
(518) 768-8234. E-mail: 
lawsonn@rosenet.strose.edu 


c 966 Elissa Ananian 


married Robert Defeyter January 12, 


1997. She is associate professor of 
art at Salem State College, “and 
exhibits oils and pastels throughout 


_ the New England area,” she says. 


Address: 15 Ives St., Beverly, MA 


~ 01915. Phone: (508) 524-9691. 
Edgewater, MD 21037. Phone: (410) ! 
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Teri-E Belf, formerly Teri Ellen 


Belf, has 18 years of human 
resources and training management 
experience and has spent 10 years as 
a coach, author, and group 
facilitator. As founding director of 
Success Unlimited Network, she 
coordinates a national coaching 
community and conducts a coaching 
certification program from Reston, 
Va., where she lives with her 
husband, Phil, and their son, Kim. 
In 1996 ‘Teri-E served on the first 
board of the Professional and 
Personal Coaches Association, and 
has more than 20,000 hours guiding 
individual clients to achieve their 
goals and awaken their spirituality. 


Continuing the Legacy 
Children of Alumni Enroll with the Class of 2001 


his fall, 34 legacies—up from 24 last year— 

enrolled at Oberlin as members of the Class of 
2001. This year’s entering class has more legacies than 
did any other during the last decade; they are: Adam 
Carl Fuller, son of Alia M. Johnson and Robert W. 
Fuller ’56; Harry Luke Shaefer, son of Harry F. 
Shaefer III ’61; Christohper Edward Dudley, son of 
Robert E. Dudley ’64; Mark Alan Kramer, son of 
John R. Kramer, Jr. ’64; David Charles Oertel, son of 
Mary and Richard P. Oertel ’64; Katharine Elizabeth 
Kort, daughter of Louis F. Kort ’65 and Charlotte 
Wyche Kort ’67; Joshua Layton Hart, son of Donna 
and Thomas J. Hart ’67; Caitlin Campbell Lamb, 
daughter of John Lamb ’67 and Kathleen Gurd 
Lamb ’73; Julius Aaron Carlson, son of Daniel L. 
Carlson ’68 and Sheri Reder; Shannon Catherine 
Harman, daughter of Emily Gearhart Owens ’68 
and Richard S. Harman; Benjamin Victor Harman, 
son of William P. Harman ’68; David Robert 
McClelland, son of Kent A. McClelland ’68 and 
Katherine Howard McClelland ’69; Meg Elizabeth 
Arenberg, daughter of Jane Kenworthy Schorsch ’68 
and Richard Arenberg; Christian Roderick Wyman, 
son of Walter E. and Sara Matheson Wyman, both 
68; Jason Zener Edwards, son of William M. 
Edwards ’69 and Ann Zener Edwards ’67; Anna 
Mehlhop Strong, daughter of John S. and Sarah 
Mehlhop. ’69; David B 


Strong, both 


remark 


Andalman, son of Elliott D. Andalman and Martha 
Bergmark ’70; Robert Samuel Hopkins, son of 
Robert B. Hopkins ’70 and Terri Miller Hopkins 
71; Loren David Halter, daughter of Jeffrey and 
Ellen Kuper Halter ’70; Gillian Claudia Malek, 
daughter of Thaddeus B. and Eugenie Adamec 
Malek ’70; Alexander Xuande Pfeifer, son of Harry 
Pfeifer ’70 and Annie Hing Ying Pfeifer ’74; John 
Nelson Rogers, son of Edward H. and Patricia 
Nelson Rogers 771; Rebecca Allison Rich, daughter 
of Lucille A. and Robert F. Rich ’71; Aaron Forest 
Dawson, son of Steven L. and Margaret Metcalf 
Dawson, both ’72; Christina Dominique Hatzidakis, 
daughter of Emmanuel Hatzidakis ’72; John Sanford 
Limouz, son of Henry S. and Susan Cooper Limouze, 
both ’72; Allan Raymond Bernstein, son of Maria and 
Howard H. Bernstein ’73; Christopher Michael Irish, 
son of Paul Irish ’73 and Susan Duprey; Peter Graham 
Mellman, son of Ira S. Mellman ’73 and Margaret D. 
Moench; Jennifer Rachel  Spitulnik, daughter of 
Charles A. Spitulnik ’73; Jaime Robert Lea Burns- 
France, son of Robert K. France *74. and Donna Burns; 
Kristen Elizabeth Bell, daughter of Michael Bell ’75 
and Joan Stiles Bell ’74; Kelsey Anne Cowger, 
daughter of Leslie Carter ’76 and Michael Cowger; 
and Michael Andrew Cardiff, son of Kevin P. and Edith 
Walker Cardiff ’77. 


_ Seattle Community 


| husband, attorney 


| 


Her book, Simply Live It UP: Brief 
Solutions, is reviewed in Issued. 

V Judith McBride Bentley teaches 
English composition, children’s 


literature, and 
Pacific Northwest 
history at Southern 


College. She, her 


Allen Bentley ’67, 
son Peter, and four 


Bentley 
grandparents, including F. Russell 
Bentley °39, and Grace Van Tuyl 
Bentley ’41, attended daughter 

/ Anne’s graduation from Oberlin in 
May. For news of Judith’s 14th book 
for young adults, see Issued. W Polly 


Brown says that now that her 
children are grown, she keeps busy 
with numerous church activities and 
teaching English to newly-arrived 


| refugees, especially those from 


Somalia, Vietnam, and Kurdistan. W 
Richard Shafer was named director 


| of management and executive 


education at Cornell’s School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations (ILR) 
last March. Dick is an ILR alumnus 
with more than 20 years’ experience 
in change management and senior- 
level human resources in corporate 
and professional-services 
environments. He recently 
developed a model to help 
organizations achieve a competitive 
advantage through agility—the 
ability to handle continuous and 
unpredictable change—with special 
emphasis on the integration of 
human-resource strategies. 
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Barbara Forbes Purser and her 
husband, John, recently expanded 
the holiday house on the Isle of Skye 
they have used as a retreat for years 
and now live there permanently. 
They have sold their house in 
Glasgow, and Barbara has given up 
her cello teaching job, hoping to 
find substitute teaching in Skye; 
John plans to continue with his 
freelance work from home. Address: 
3 Drinan, By Elgol, Isle of Skye, 
IV49 9BG Scotland. Phone: 01471 
366262. W Kermit B. Westerberg 
joined a corporate publishing firm in 
April 1996 as manager of the 
cataloging section and all long-term 
microform collections, including 
special projects. Before moving to 


Primary Source Media in 


FALL 1997 


Woodbridge, Conn., Kermit spent 
19 years in academic and research 
librarianship. His current firm 
started in 1966 as the official 
microfilmer for the London Times 
and the Times Literary Supplement. 
Kermit has editorial and indexing 
responsibilities, and is in charge of 
coordinating the publishing and 
shipment scheduling of the U.S. and 
U.K. products, including film, fiche, 
CD-ROM, and digital technology. 
Address: Lakeshore Apartments, 
1077 Whitney Ave., Hamden, CT 
06517-3449. Phone: (203) 562-7599, 
voice: (800) 444-0799. Ext.3112. 
Fax: (203) 389-0484. E-mail: 
kwesterberg@psmedia.com 


‘ 970 R. Thomas Grotz has 


developed a practice in San 
Francisco in orturopedic surgery. He 
has specialized in “saving joints” 
since 1981 through orturoscopic 
reconstruction. Now an inventor, 
Tom is president of Ultra Orturo, 
or, as he calls the enterprise, 
“Orthopedics for the New 
Millennium.” He works with a 
world-class coaching team, he says, 
“developing products to help more 
people get well faster.” His family 
includes his wife, Lena; Christopher, 
9; and Krishelle, 19. Address: 530 
Bush St., 10th Floor, San Francisco, 
CA 94108. Phone: (415) 398-2332. 
E-mail: tgrotzmd@aol.com 


i 97 j Jan Armstrong is a 


senior property manager with Koll, 
managing retail centers and office 
buildings in Cincinnati. She says, 
“My husband of four short years, 
Stewart, passed away February 2, 
1997, after a 10-year battle with 
lymphoma.” She knew when they 
were dating and when she married 
him that he had cancer, she says, 
“but one is never prepared for the 
end.” He left four children, 17, 14, 
and 11-year-old twins. Jan’s two sons 
are in college, and the rest of life “is 
rolling along fine.” E-mail: 
Janarmst@aol.com W Elizabeth 
Cazden earned her MA at Andover 
Newton Theological School in May 
1997. Her thesis: “Che Modernist 
Reinvention of Quakerism: 
Independent Meetings in New 
England 1920-1950.” A member of 
the Jonathan Edwards Society, she 
was recognized by the group as a 


student who showed academic 
excellence and promise of 


leadership. Betsy also received the 


| Gerald R. Cragg Prize in church 


_ history. She plans to continue her 


_ history research and writing as an 


independent scholar while 
maintaining her solo law practice, 
which specializes in civil appeals in 
Manchester. She says she and her 
husband also enjoy contra-dancing 
and hiking with their two teenage 
children. Address: 118 Walnut St., 
Manchester, NH 03104. E-mail: 


- BCazden@aol.com W Camilla Kim 


B. Hasse tested well as a potential 
guest on Jeopardy last fall, and was 
invited to tape a show February 24 
for a July 16 airing. She said she was 
“pretty nervous” when she first 
arrived for the taping, but became 
less so as the morning progressed. 


_ The staff, she says, is remarkably 


| good at making it all seem normal 


and fun. She says the fact that the 


_ scores are small and set up high in a 


_ different direction from the game 


board helps contenders to just 
concentrate on the answers and 
questions. All in all, she says, it was 


an enjoyable experience, although a 
_ bit expensive. She had helpful advice 


in advance from Deb Taub ’78 and 


, Deb Fink Peters ’73, both ex- 


Jeopardites. Kim met Deb Peters on 
the Oberlin Alumni London Theater 
Tour last June, (“a total paradise for 
theater fans,” she says) and they 
planned to meet again this year on 


_ the same tour. W Lisa Kipnes 


_ Hilliard and her husband completed 
_ a traditional three-year Tibetan 

_ Buddhist retreat in June 1997. They 
_ were living with a group in an abbey 


on Pleasant Bay in Nova Scotia, and 
will share their new address when 
they resettle. W Ruth E. Norton, a 
heritage conservationist, has lived 


_ for the last three years in Vermont, 
| working on preserving materials 
from Revolutionary War sites along 


Lake Champlain. While based there, 
she also worked in other states, 
conserving Australian Aboriginal 
paintings in Virginia; surveying 
collections at the Field Museum in 


| Chicago; teaching art conservation 


at the University of Delaware/ 
Winterthur Museum and Buffalo 
State College; codeveloping a 
traveling exhibition of African past 


and contemporary cultures; and 


| preserving Egyptian mummies—cat 


/ mummies, ibis mummies, and 
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children and adult human mummies. 
She left last April for two years with 
the National Museum of Ethnology 
in the Netherlands, and welcomes 
Lowland travelers. Address: 
Conservation, Rijksmuseum voor 
Volkenkunde, Steenstraat 1, Postbus 
212, NL - 23-00 AE Leiden, 
Netherlands. Phone: 31 71 516 
8800. Fax 31 71 512 8437. 

Vv Tarvez Tucker is director of 
Cleveland University Hospital’s 
Comprehensive Headache Center. 
She says several newer prescription 
medications help treat headaches 
now, including one initially available 
only as an injection, and now 
available in pill form. The center 
also prescribes a nasal spray, a local 
anesthetic which provides quick 
relief. “Those are the two new 
medications that have really 
changed my practice because they 
have made patients much more 
comfortable quickly,” Tarvez says. 
Patients also are given extensive 
education about neck, head, and 
back posture while working, sitting, 
standing, and even sleeping. 


E 9 72 Eric Arbiter has been 


playing with the Houston Symphony 
for the last 23 years and “enjoying it 
immensely.” The orchestra just 
finished a tour of Europe. Eric 
recently retired from his 19-year 
teaching position at Rice 
University’s Shepherd School of 
Music to pursue his second passion, 
photography. He learned his camera 
techniques from his good friend and 
Oberlin house-mate, Jay Jacobs. 
Eric had a one-man exhibit at the 
Cloister Gallery at Christ Church 
Cathedral July 1996, and is 
scheduled for an exhibit at Jones 
Hall, home of the Houston 
Symphony in May 1997. The show 
will present black-and-white 
photography from 1972 through 
1997, including recent work from 
the orchestra’s European trip. Eric is 
also staff photographer for the 
Musicians of the Houston 
Symphony’s newsletter, Upbeat. The 
quarterly is one of the first 
symphony musicians’ information 
periodicals, at http://www.planet- 
texas.com/~upbeat. Eric and his 
wife, Katherine, have two children: 
Daniel, 11, and Julie Ann, 8. E-mail: 
EArb501@aol.com W Linda Kirwin 


is living in Georgia with two cats, a 


cocker spaniel, and her greyhound, 
as she continues her career in 
health-care management and 
writing. Address: 365 Briarwood Ct., 
Marietta, GA 30068. Phone: (770) 
565-0357. E-mail: 
compuserve#747 32,1502 

Vv Gregory Mahler has left the 
University of Mississippi, where he 
was chair of the political science 
department, to become provost at 
Kalamazoo College. Before serving 
at Mississippi, he had taught at the 
University of Vermont for more 
than 12 years and directed the 
university’s international studies 
program. W Sandra H. Robinson 
was the first woman elected 
president of the Trial Lawyers 
Association of Metropolitan 
Washington, D.C., at its May 1997 
meeting. Sandra received the 
Presidential Award 
at the National Bar 
Association’s 7 1st 
convention last 
year in 
acknowledgment of 
her service to the 


Robinson 


organization. 
Senior trial lawyer at the firm of 
Jack H. Olender & Associates, she 
has won more than $20 million in 
jury awards in a single year on behalf 
of victims of medical malpractice. 
Among clients she has represented 
are children with cerebral palsy and 
other birth injuries brought on by 
negligent obstetric care, and victims 
of other catastrophic injuries. 


1973 


Noelle Hirschboek Turner lives in 
Germany with her 12-year-old 
twins, Renée and Nicholas. She has 
been professor of singing at the 
Folkwang Hochschule in Essen since 
1992. Address: Zweigertstr 55, 
45130 Essen, Germany. Phone: 

02 01/79 68 19. 


i 974 Rudy Dicks, formerly 


executive sports editor at the 
Chronicle Telegram in Elyria, Ohio, 
was named managing editor of the 
newspaper last February. W Tim 
Friedlander says he has made an 
extreme about-face in careers. He 
left his research-associate position 
with the Center for Agricultural 
Biotechnology in Molecular 


Systematics at the University of 
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Maryland, College Park, to pursue a 
career in music. He teaches and 
performs flute in the Washington, 
D.C., metropolitan area, and is 
starting a business in piano tuning 
and repair. “Wish me luck!” says 
Tim. VW Donn Ginoza recently 
ended a career with the Legal Aid 
Foundation of Los Angeles and 
joined the California Public 
Employment Relations Board in San 
Francisco. The agency administers 
public-sector collective bargaining, 
and Donn serves as an 
administrative law judge and senior 
appellate counsel; he also maintains 
a small practice in indigent criminal 
appeals, specializing in three-strike 
cases. Volunteering time in support 
of organizations promoting 
expanded health-care access for 
uninsured and indigent populations, 
Donn serves as a director for the 
National Health Law program and 
has completed chairing a successful 
$2.5 million capital campaign for 
Asian Health Services, a nationally- 
recognized community clinic in 
Oakland. W Everett L. Glenn 
became the first African-American in 
the Office of the City Attorney 
when he joined the City of Long 
Beach in September 1996. One year 
earlier, he remarried Debra 
Workeneh, a native of Ethiopia, and 
he says they expect a son in 
September. The three older boys, 
Justin, Jared, and Jonathan, are, 
Everett says, “fruit of the union with 
Jackie Bradley ’76. God is good!” 
Address: 7815 Ring St., Long Beach, 
CA 90808. Phone: (562) 431-8397; 
(562) 570-2294, office. W Janet E. 
Heininger is teaching U.S. foreign 
policy at American University and 
writing her second book on the 
evolution of Americans’ attitudes 
toward China. Her first book, 
Peacekeeping in Transition, was 
published in 1991. Janet earlier 
spent seven years on Capitol Hill 
and four years in the State 
Department. From 1986 to 1991, 
she worked for Senator Robert C. 
Byrd (D-WV) covering regional 
foreign policy issues and foreign aid 
appropriations subcommittee issues 
and serving as his legislative director. 
The following year she was 
administrative assistant for 


Congresswoman Barbara B 
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Kennelly (D-CT). Address: 3828 
Military Rd., Arlington, VA 22207. 
Phone: (703) 351-9028. E-mail: 


- JHEINAN@AMERICAN.edu 


i 975 Betsy Elsaesser has 


been granted tenure at Oakton 
Community College, where she has 
taught physical-therapist assistants 
for three years. She was recognized 
late last year as a treekeeper by 
Openlands, a regional conservation 
group. E-mail: ReegLeyj@aol.com 
Vv Navy Petty Officer Ist Class 
Ernest T. Haden was recently 
awarded the Navy Unit 
Commendation for supporting the 
search and recovery efforts of (TWA 
Flight 800 while assigned to USS 
Grapple. The award commends the 
ship for flawlessly and safely 
fulfilling every tasking of the mission 
with professionalism, integrity, and 
responsiveness. Homeported in 
Little Creek, Va., the salvage and 
rescue ship assisted the National 
Transportation Safety Board in its 
effort to locate and recover the 
plane’s wreckage and its victims off 
the coast of Long Island. 
Throughout the effort, Ernest, who 
joined the Navy in March 1979, 
rendered support to Navy divers 


who helped locate and recover more 


than 200 crash victims and over 90 
percent of the aircraft wreckage. 


i 976 Arthurie Edwards- 


Buraimoh completed a MS degree 
in public administration at Central 
Michigan University last December, 
and became a community planner in 
HIV prevention at the Southeastern 
Michigan Health Association. He 
began work on his PhD in 
September 1997. Address: 656 
Lothrup #201, Detroit, MI 48202. 
Vv Gregory Ewing earned a JD 
from Boston University School of 
Law and an MS in public health at 
Harvard School of Public Health 
and is working toward a PhD in 
health policy at the Florence Heller 
Institute at Brandeis University. He 
began his career in music, then 
moved to sales management. In his 
spare time he practices law part- 
time, teaches, and spends time with 
his children. Address: 803 Parker St. 
#3, Boston, MA 02120. W Karen 
Loewi Jones is living in southern 


lit 
Wwrorny 


with her husband and two 


stepchildren. She says she made the 
move to viola in 1984, and earned an 
MS in performance in 1986. Besides 
performing with the Long Beach 
Symphony, the Los Angeles Opera, 
and freelancing in the LA area, she 
is a computer trainer at a community 
college in Whittier. Address: 8682 
Lariat Ave., Garden Grove, CA 
92844. E-mail: klowi@rh.cc.ca.us 

V Ken Rich’s daughter, Clara Kikue 
O’Connor, was born July 24, 1996. 
Ken bought a green-and-purple bus 
to park on his farm which he uses as 
an instant cabin. Ken is teaching a 
PERL programming class, and says 
he is still hacking UNIX tools for 
Moolah Boolah. 


I 9 77 Shirleigh Brannon 


Coronado says she is still fighting 
all the usual battles as reference 
librarian at Butte College, teaching 
overload drama classes, and directing 
an Irish dance group. “Hard to 
believe, but my son, Cameron, will 
be going to kindergarten in the fall! 
Yikes!” Address: 959 Oregon St., 
Gridley, CA 95948. Phone: (916) 
895-2452. E-mail: shirleigh@bctv.net 
The Web site: 
http://www.cin.butte.cc.ca.us/~shirleig/ 
Vv Daniel Caron has been living in 
the Bay area for the past 10 years 
and performing as guitarist and 
musical director for jazz/blues 
pianist Charles Brown. He says he 
has recorded many CDs, including 
one with John Lee Hooker, 
produced by Van Morrison. 
Address: 500 Fairbanks Ave., 
Oakland, CA 94610. Phone: (510) 
834-9445. E-mail: mello dc@ 
aol.com W Scott Faigen says that in 
March he married “a Spanish girl” 
he met while touring with the 
Stuttgart Philharmonic. Address: 
Urbanstr. 84, 70182 Stuttgart, 
Germany 711-290731 W Bill Lepler 
has moved on from consulting with 
IBM and last spring joined Oglivy & 
Mather Direct as a partner and 
database marketing consultant. His 
wife, Lori Moskowitz, works at J. W. 
Thompson in the general agency, so, 
Bill says, they are now a double- 
agency household. On May 11, 
1996, their son, Jacob Moskowitz 
Lepler, was born. “Like his father,” 
says Bill, “he seems to like 
computers, music, and golf. 


Fatherhood is terrific!” Address: 30 


E. 9th St., #5G, New York, NY 
10003. E-mail: william.lepler@ 
oglivy.com or blep!@aol.com 

¥v Carolyn Wolfe Spivak is an 
electrical engineer with Lucent 
Technologies, currently designing 
high-performance, high-density, 
field-programmable gate arrays. 
Husband David, and son Paul, 8, 
have been bemused but supportive 
during her novice year in autocross, 


_ where she is gradually giving up a 


lock on dead last in Philly regional 
events. She wonders whether there 
are any other Obies involved in 
grassroots (or other) motorsports. 
E-mail: DSpivak@aol.com 


9 78 Russ Baxter and his 


wife, Sharon, had their second child, 
William Reardon Baxter, December 
9, 1996. William joins big brother 
Ian, 3. Russ was named executive 
director of the Virginia 
Conservation Network last October. 
Based in Richmond, the agency is a 
nonprofit network of conservation 
and environmental organizations. 


_ Address: 3302 Floyd Ave., 


Richmond, VA 23221. Phone: (804) 
359-2446. W Richard Carlin is 
executive editor at Schirmer Book, 
an imprint of Simon & Schuster, 


_ Macmillan. Schirmer is a specialty 


publisher of books on music for the 
trade, library, and college course 
markets. In his new capacity, he will 
be overseeing the entire list and 
planning for future development. He 
has served as senior editor since 
1994. Address: 1633 Broadway, Fifth 
Floor, New York, NY 10019. Phone: 
(212) 654-8414. E-mail: 
richard_carlin@prenhall.com 

Vv Michael Doyle, a reporter in the 
Washington bureau of McClatchy 
Newspapers, has been awarded a 
Yale Fellowship in Law for 


Journalists. He is one of four 


reporters attending Yale Law School 
for the 1997-98 school year, and will 
emerge with a master’s degree in 
studies in law before returning to 
the D.C. bureau. Accompanying 
Mike to New Haven is wife, Beth, 8- 
year-old twin sons Matt and 
Brendan, and one-year-old daughter 
Margaret. W Rik Malone was 
associate producer and assistant 
engineer on the Minnesota 
Orchestra’s recording, Stravinsky, 


which was nominated for a Grammy 


PALL SCRE 


Award this year for Best Engineered 
Classical Recording. The disk was 


released by Rik’s employer, 


Oren Rudavsky’s Documentary 
e fs s Reference Recordings. Rik also 
Film Attracts National Attention wrote and caleeae radio special 


on the classical Grammy nominees, 
By Betty Gabrielli which was syndicated nationally 
through NPR. He is enjoying 
f you scanned the arts & leisure section of the New York Times this summer you would have seen not one playing principal viola in the UCSF 
but two glowing feature stories dedicated to A Life Apart: Hasidism in America, A documentary film codirected Orchestra. E-mail: 
and photographed by Oren Rudavsky ’79, and narrated by Leonard Nimoy and Sarah Jessica Parker, RikMall@aol.com W Jeremiah 


Funded by the National Endowment for the Humanities, the film explores how a religious people known Murphy, yocal-musie teacher ana 


for reclusion have adapted enough to survive in America. The work choir director at Largo High School 


f : - ; =e = ; : 1 J [ iVid. { 

premiered in January at the New York Jewish Film Festival and is scheduled in Upper Marlboro, Md., recently 
; : , eo oh peor 

to air on PBS later this year. took 56 members of his 221-voice 


choir on their 1997 Spring British 


A Life Apart and its attendant notices—“beautifully shot, startlingly erie 
Tour, with visits to London, Bath, 


intimate interviews;” a “stunning documentary”—prove that years spent E : 
marr: . : har xford; performance stops 
toiling in the trenches of documentary making can pay off if one has ee 


Rudavsky’s talent, grit, and vision. included the Brixton Theater in 


Notes Jewish Week: “Not only is Rudavsky a highly experienced and London. Last April Jeremiah was 
: : ue > an Ae: 97 
well-regarded filmmaker with a resume that includes several excellent awarded the prestigious 1997 


Jewish documentaries, most notably At The Crossroads: Jewish Life in Eastern REELS ERE ABS AES as 


Outstanding Award for Prince 


Europe Today, he also has an outsider’s perspective on the Hasidism.” 
George’s County, Md. 


Oren has brought an outsider’s perspective to each of his projects. He is 


driven, he says, by a consuming desire “to give a voice to those who don’t } 979 : 
Karen Levine Arnold 


have one.” Oren began his first documentary while enrolled at Oberlin. 2 
and Jeffrey are pleased to announce 


the birth of Sarah Denni Arnold on 
April 10, 1997. Sarah’s arrival “caps 
a wonderful year,” says Karen, in 


A caregiver at Lorain County’s mental-health agency asked him to 
make a film showing the real people behind the stereotypes of the 


Oren Rudavsky mentally ill. Oren created a highly original 28-minute short: Dreams So 


Real: Three Men’s Stories. A portrait of three men, featuring the animated 
a = which she received tenure at Boston 
films they created, the documentary went on to take first : 

: College, published Lives of Promise: 
What Happens to High School 
Valedictorians, (see “Issued” Summer 
1997 OAM) and, with Jeff, 


backpacked 600 miles of the 


place in the 1981 New England Film Festival and win 
several other awards. 

“I went to Oberlin to seek out a community that was 
not about just its own needs. The cross pollination 


between my work in the county and Oberlin’s tradition 
; : Appalachian Trail. E-mail: 


Arnoldkc@bc.edu W Carol Benson, 
less than four weeks after 


of social action opened my eyes,” he says, “and led me to 
what I do now.“ 
In the 16 years between Dreams So Real and A Life 


é successfully completing her final 
Apart, he has seen his work as a producer, director, ; 
eee sherk on ABC CBS, PBS public oral for doctoral degree in art 
and/or er: 2 ABC. Gio, > 
c ; and archeology at Princeton, 
(including the station’s prestigious POV series); and on Perel aw : 
; married Christopher Armbruster in 

several cable networks. His work has also been seen in 


England, presented by the BBC, and on Japanese 
television. A-list film festivals that have frequently 


chosen to present his work include the Berlin, Telluride, 


a simple ceremony at the Oregon 
Park Lodge in Cockeyville, Md., 
October 19, 1996. Julie Miller ’81 


was among the guests. Chris owns a 
and Sundance. 


None of this means that Hollywood is knocking on 


his door, or even that he wants it to. But it does mean 1s 


music store in downtown Baltimore; 


Carol has begun a Mellon Curatorial 


Fellowship at the Walters Art 
ae is still c itte a very special é pee f 
that Oren, at 40, is still committed to a very 5] 7 Galleryt We dreamer 
> active : ac carrie 1 > > anc : ~ 
perspective that has carried him through the ups a1 buying our first house, a 110-year- 


downs of a satisfying, yet grueling, career choice. MeNACHEM DAUM AND OREN RUDAVSKY 


eA old Maryland farmhouse in White 
Last March he began filming his latest work, a joint \ First Run I 


Hall, and are very excited about it,” 


project with his wife, Judy Katz, a free-lance producer she says. Address: 2010 Corbett Rd., 
formerly with National Geographic. The outsiders this time Monkton, Md. 21111. Phone: (410) 


: » CACIETTI vay > CY tla re - oN 1:A Oren 
arriers thrown up by society, became single mothers by choice. . righ oe 
aia a , 472-0185. E-mail: dxga76a@ 


prodigy.com W Lee Glickenhaus 


are Manhattan women who, despite the b 3 Hie 
t means to want to bring new life into the world. And he 


says that by telling their stories he hopes to distill what 1 . 
, ‘ , 1994, and their 


: ae . >) 
ries hile the fi I ‘velopment. They married June 12 me 
should know. He and Judy Katz met while the film was in develoy y A gave up a law practice to start I 


; ; Se po NAR A REO ; 
first child, Eli Katz Rudavsky, arrived April 24, | 795. Lex, a business that creates private 


legal work-product databases and 


oe ' » tall writer for the Office of College Relations. aS 
Berry GABRIELL I is senior staff writer for the Office of Coleg puts them on the web. “That, and 
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my two boys, have been keeping me 
busy,” says Lee. Address: 105 
Babcock St., Brookline, MA 02146. 
E-mail: leeg@tlex.com 

v Aurelia Gomez (Beth Aurelia 
Hausman) says she is working as the 
“junkqueen” at the Museum of 
International Folk 
Art in the Global 
Depot. She is 
“teaching everyone 
how to make folk 
art from junk,” and 
is painting, writing 
more books, living 
in a funky house with views of three 
mountains, and enjoying the life of a 
dog owner. Address: Rte. 9, Box 160 
#2 , Santa Fe, NM 87505. Phone: 
(505) 474-5330. E-mail: 
handsonart@nm-us.campus.mci.net 
V Peter Kirsch and Pat Reynolds 
say they finally had “too much 
inside-the-Beltway talk,” and have 
emigrated west with Nathan, 4, and 
twin sons Gus and Noah, born 
December 1996. When not 
“Juggling three supercharged boys,” 
Peter continues to practice land use 
and environmental law, and, since 


Gomez 


September, has also found time for 
his new role as president of the 
Alumni Association. Address: 805 
Gaylord St., Denver, CO 80206. 
Phone: (303) 320 5500. E-mail: 
PKirsch@cslaw.com W Rachel 
Rutherford has worked for Xerox 
Parc, and Apple, and is now a video- 
game producer for Microsoft. She 
spent a two-year hitch at the Sydney, 
Australia, office, before returning to 
Seattle in June, and says of Australia, 


“It’s magical!” Rachel has been with 


~ John Dimmick 14 years: “No kids, 


no marriage, going great.” She 
practices Tibetan Buddhism, is 
turning 40, and says she’s feeling 
good. She’s considering a return to 
art school, but “designing software is 
so addictive.” Address: One 


_ Microsoft Way, Redmond, WA 


98052. Phone: (206) 882-8080. 
E-mail: realrachel@aol.com W 
Keith W. Strandberg will graduate 
from Antioch with an MA in film 
and screenwriting in December, and 
is shooting a short film, Your Money 
or Your Life, on and around the 
Bloomsburg University campus and 
in upper New York State. The film, 
he says, focuses on a mixture of 


classifieds 


ation 


housing to exchange? Consider advertising to your 
fellow Obies with an alumni magazine classified ad. 


Publication Schedule 


Spring 
Summer 
Fall 
Winter 


Copy due Feb. 20 
Copy due May 20 
Copy due Aug. 20 
Copy due Nov. 20 


Circulation: 29,000 Oberlin College alumni 


Classified Ads are $16 per line, 2 lines minimum; approximately 40 
characters per line, including punctuation and spaces. Display ads: 
$100 per column inch. Sorry, no credit cards. 

‘Type or legibly print ad copy, and specify issue(s) in which ad is to 
run. Send check with copy. Ten percent discount for 4 consecutive 
insertions. Acceptance of all ads is discretionary 


Mail ad with payment to: 
Mavis Clark, Oberlin Alumni Magazine 
145 W. Lorain St. , 
Oberlin, OH 44074. 
Phone (440) 775-8182. 


Make checks payable to Oberlin Alumni Magazine 


action and characterization. 
Bloodmoon, for which he was writer 
and producer, had its world 
premiere on HBO in June 1997. 
The $3.5 million action thriller was 
shot in Wilmington, N.C., and New 
York City. Another of Keith’s films, 
Superfights, was released in video 
stores in June. Address: 3634 
Peregrine Circle, Mountville, PA 
17554. Phone: (717) 285-3001. E- 
mail: KeithS821@aol.com W Susan 
Van Pelt was a guest artist last May 
as part of the Oberlin College 
Theater and Dance Program. Susan 
ran her own company in Columbus, 
Ohio, for seven years, and was on the 
faculty at The Ohio State University. 
She has been visiting artist at many 
universities in the states, Australia, 
and ‘Taiwan, as company teacher for 
Cloud Gate Dance Company in 
‘Taiwan. W Jack Zerbe, associate 
professor and chair of the theater 
studies department of Guilford 
College, recently directed 
Christopher Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus 
as the season’s final offering. 
Recognized for his 13-years’ 
experience at Shakespeare’s Santa 
Cruz, a national company known for 
its adventurous treatments of 
Shakespeare, Jack’s version introduced 
Faustus first as a nerd, then as a J. 
Crew model, a David Copperfield- 
style magician, and finally, a heroin 
addict. Jack says “the contemporary 
approach helps make the play more 
accessible and relevant to our 18 to 
22-year-old college constituency.” 


Hl 980 Lynne Conner 


completed her PhD in theater 
history in 1994, one week after 
giving birth to son Roy, the younger 
brother of Miles, born in 1991. She 
is married to Peter deKlerk and 
directs the theater program at 
Pittsburgh’s new History Center. 
She published her first book this 
spring. (See Issued, Spreading the 
Gospel of the Modern Dance.) VW 
Carey Hedlund says she has wanted 
to be an artist since she was a child, 
and still has the picture she drew in 
answer to an ad that said “Copy this 
and we will train you to be a 
professional.” Instead, after 
graduating with a degree in art and 
art history, she became a landscape 
architect. Her first children’s book, 
Night Fell at Harry’s Farm, is 


reviewed in Issued. She and her two 
“very fine cats” live in Philadelphia. 
Vv Mark M. Nelson has left the 
Wall Street Journal to join the 
Economic Development Institute of 
the World Bank, where he is 
initiating a journalism and mass 
media education program for 
Eastern Europe and the former 
Soviet Union. Still based in Paris, he 
is trying to find ways to improve the 
prospects and quality of economic 
and business publications and 
broadcasters in the less developed 
countries of the region. Address: 122 
Ave de la Republique 75011, Paris. 
Work: World Bank, 66 av. d’Iena, 
75116 Paris. Phone: 33.1/4069 3357. 
E-mail: mnelson@worldbank.org W 
Nancy Kate Oyer and her husband, 
Jason Sholder, welcomed baby Katie 
Oyer Sholder on January 5, 1997. 
Katie joins her sister, Rachel, age 3. 
The family resides in Beverly Hills, 
Calif. W Steven Schindler has left 
Winthrup Putnam & Roberts, where 
he practiced law for the past 10 
years, to become a founding partner 
of Schindler Cohen & Hochman 
LLP, a trial and appellate-practice 
law firm that concentrates in 
complex civil matters. Steve and his 
wife, Susan, have two daughters, 
Alexandra, 8, and Emma, 4. Address: 
8 Tomkins Pl., Brooklyn, NY 11231. 
Phone: (212) 693-1700. E-mail: 
sschindler@schlaw.com 


l 98 h Herman Beavers 


received tenure and a promotion to 
associate professor of English at the 
University of Pennsylvania last year, 
at the same time that his friend, Eric 
Orts ’82, received tenure at the 
Wharton School. Soon thereafter, 
Herman was appointed director of 
the Afro-American Studies Program. 
After moving into their new home 
last summer, Herm and his wife, 
Lisa, discovered she was pregnant 
with their first child, born in early 
July. Address: 6 Spur Ct., 
Burlington, NJ 08016. Phone: (215) 
898-0507. E-mail: hbeavers@dept. 
english.upenn.edu W Neil Farrell’s 
composition, “But We See Jesus,” an 
anthem for double choir, brass 
quintet, timpani, and organ, received 
its world premiere Easter Eve, 
March 29, 1997, at the Church of 
St. Ignatius Loyola in Manhattan 


with Obie John Kennedy 82 on the 


ZS oes ee 


kettle drums. This is the sixth of 
Neil’s compositions to be performed 
at the same church that hosted 
Jackie Kennedy Onassis’ funeral, at 
which Neil sang. Neil’s first organ 
solo piece, “Prelude and Fugue on 
‘Adore te devote” was the last to be 
so honored. His arrangements of the 
Christmas carols “We Three Kings” 
and “In the Bleak Midwinter” 
(Holst) were also premiered by the 
Choir of St. Ignatius Loyola in 
December 1996 and 1997 
respectively. Neil recorded Milton 
Babbit’s “Four Cavalier Settings,” 
released in 1996 by Koch 
International, on the CD Soli e 
duettine, with guitarist William 
Anderson. W Bass singer Nicholas 
Isherwood’s recent activities 
include performing in the world 
premiere of Karlheinz Stockhausen’s 
opera Freitag aus Licht at the Leipzig 
Opera; performances of chamber 
music for ensemble and bass voice 
by George Crumb and Giacinto 
Scelsi in London, Vienna, and Paris; 
and CD recordings of Arnold 
Schoenberg’s Serenade (2e2m 
records) and Edgar Varése’s 
Ecuatorial on the complete works of 
Varése, recorded by Erato Records 
and conducted by Kent Nagano. 
The Schéenberg CD won the Grand 
Prix du Disque. His ensemble for 
vocal solos to sextets, VOXNOVA, 
is performing in Paris, and he has 
scheduled a concert at the Deutsche 
Oper Berlin. Address: 28 rue du 
Chevalier de la Barre, 75018 Paris. 
¥ Sam Walker says he is spending 
the summer teaching philosophy and 
ethics in Beijing. He continues to 
teach in Denver, and to build guitars 
in his Boulder home. Address: 1000 
36th St., Boulder, CO 80303. 
Phone: (303) 443-0516. 
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notified in May 1996 that she has 
been selected from among 200 
candidates for a tenure-track 
position in fine arts at the University 
of Connecticut-Storrs. Nickie and 
husband James J. Hughes ’83 have 
moved from Chicago with their two 
children, Thea and Tristan, where 
they are recovering, they say, “from 
urbanites’ withdrawal.” J. is teaching 
research methods in the sociology 
departments of the universities of 


Connecticut and Hartford. Address: 


A Chicago First 


Alums Volunteer for a Marathon Day of Community Service 


orty-five Chicago alums got together last spring for a unique and innovative regional alumni event—a day 
of community service. Upholding a commitment to community action is “really the Oberlin way to go,” says 
Chicago alumni chapter co-coordinator Barb Distler °84. 


She and her co-coordinator, Leah Robinson ’82, accommodated volunteers’ varying interests and physical 


capabilities by offering several 
sites for them to choose from, 
AIDS-patient 


residence, a homeless shelter, 


including an 


a food depository, and an 
environmental organization. 
The volunteers responded 
to the opportunity—dubbed 
the Serve-a-thon—with 
rousing enthusiasm. So 
successful was the effort that 
Barb and Leah were named 
Regional Coordinators of the 
Year during September’s 
Alumni Council Weekend (see 
ie They 


Remember,” on page 34), and 


Oberlin 


they have decided to make the 
Serve-a-thon an annual event. 
For more information about 
the Serve-a-thon being planned 
for spring 1998, call or write 
Barb and Leah at the addresses 
listed in “Your Alumni 


Association” on page 43. 


1310 Storrs Rd., Storrs, CT 06268- 
2227. Phone: (860) 429-4932. E- 
mail: jhughes@changesurfer.com; 
mbock@finearts.sfa.uconn.edu W 
Conductor Gary P. Garletts says 
that he and three other Obies, 
pianist Timothy Shafer, soprano 
Alison Roth Mekeel, and oboist 
Warren Mickley ’75, performed in 
Beethoven’s Choral Fantasy to 
celebrate the restoration of the 1898 
Steinway “A” piano at the First 
Presbyterian Church in Lancaster, 
Pa., last November. Gary is director 
of music ministries at the church, 
where he is organist, directs a 
multichoir program, and administers 
the church’s Abendmusiken concert 
series. Tim is associate professor of 
music at Penn State University Park, 
and made his Carnegie Hall debut in 
1995. Alison teaches voice at 
Elizabethtown College and is music 
associate at the church. Warren is a 
freelance oboist in the Lancaster 


area. Address: 3080 Todd Ln., 
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Lancaster, PA 17601. Phone: (717) 
285 3498. W Allen Mathis is 
moving to Philadelphia after more 
than 11 years in San Francisco. He 
spent the last seven years as a body 
worker/massage therapist, and plans 
to complete a two-year master of 
science degree in physical therapy at 
Beaver College. He says he hopes to 
write a book on carpel tunnel pain 
management and self-healing— 
“probably not the great American 
novel.” W Jane Millikan says she 
and Scott Curfman are the happy 
parents of Noah Millikan Curfman, 
born April 16, 1996. Address: Box 
128, Gaackle, ND 58442. E-mail: 


duck995 @daktel.com 


k 98 3 Annette Edwards 


Grasty has been appointed principal 
of Fairview Elementary School in 
Sunnyvale, Calif. She and her 
husband, Derek, principal of 
Treeview Elementary School in 


nearby Haywood, combine their 
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Front row: (left to right) Lisa Rosenthal ’93, Florence Tang ’95, Katie Green '93, David Loren °87, 
Leah Robinson ’82, Tom McClurg °82. Second Row: Ted Brandt's son and his friend, Bruce McNeil’s 
daughter, Ben Johnson ’93, Willi Horner Johnson °95, Debbie Heirich Maddox ’89, Barb Distler *84. 
Third Row: Susan Walker '75, Bonnie DeSimone ’79, Dodie Morris ’90, Bruce McNeil’s daughter, Stacey 
Rutledge "89, Neil Stern 81, Jesse Wing °87, Misty Bauman ’81, Sarah Leupin ’93, and her partner, 
Dave Shriberg. Back I.c.r. Row: Susan VanDermilen ’74, Arthur Myer ’94, Ted Brandt °84, Kevin Liu 
94, Evan Forman ’96, Noah Berlatsky °93, Bruce McNeil ’78, John Henderson "91, Ron Siebins °49, 
lan Meyer °90. 


careers with attempts to keep up 
with sons Parker, 6, and Marshall, 3. 
Vv Joyce Luhrs, president and 
founder of Luhrs and Associates 
Communications and Management, 
was named to the 26th edition of 
Who's Who in the East 1997-1998. 


She recently received the New 


Jersey Women of Achievement 


Award from Douglass College of 


Rutgers State University of New 


Jersey and the New Jersey 


Federation of Women’s Clubs for 
her outstanding contribution in the 
community and to business. Other 
recent honors include the Teal Heart 
Award from the New Jersey 
Association of Women Business 
Owners (NJAWBO) in recognition 
of outstanding service and 
dedication to the organization and 
the community; special recognition 
of her accomplishments and 
leadership in business and the 
community at NJAWBO’s Salute to 


Women Leaders; and an invitation 
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Friends of the 
Oberlin College Library 


Who are the Friends? 


A Friend is anyone who joins us in supporting the role of the library 
in collecting and preserving books, sound recordings, musical scores, 
electronic media, and archival materials in the interest of teaching, 
scholarship, and personal study. The organization is governed by an 
independent council and its bylaws provide for at least one 
membership meeting each year. There are currently over 850 
members of the Friends organization, of whom almost 200 are 
enrolled Oberlin students. 


What are the benefits of membership? 


-~ Friends receive the newsletter Library Perspectives, occasional 
publications (such as the lectures delivered by distinguished guests 
at the Friends annual reception and dinner), as well as 
announcements and invitations to exhibitions, lectures, and other 
events sponsored by the Friends throughout the year. 


~ Friends are entitled to library borrowing privileges. 


The Reading Girl, marble sculpture by 
John Adams Jackson, gift to the library, 
1886. Now displayed prominently on 
Mudd Centers main level. (The sneaker is 
ae ee library system, which includes the Main Library, the Art Library, 


the Conservatory Library, and the Science Library. 


~ Most importantly, Friends have the satisfaction of knowing that 
they are helping to maintain and strengthen Oberlin’s outstanding 


What does it take to become a Friend? 


There are various categories of membership: Student ($1); Recent 


Friends of the 


Oberlin College Graduate ($5); Friend ($25); Couple ($30); Associate ($50); Sponsor 
Librar recelve ($100); Patron ($500); Benefactor ($1000). Checks should be made 
| if payable to Oberlin College and mailed to the Friends at the address 
specta enefits of below. Donating book collections or other materials to the library is 
membership. another way to become a Friend. Members may designate their gift 


to underwrite the acquisition of library materials in certain fields, to 
assist the preservation program, or to support other library-related 


d 
Shouldn't YOU special interests. Membership contributions are tax deductible. 
join TODAY? 
For more information, write, call, or fax: 


Please join us in emphasizing the Friends of the Oberlin College Library, Mudd Center, 
fundamental importance of the 148 W. College St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1532. 
library for education at Oberlin. Phone: (440) 775-8285, Ext. 234. Fax: (440) 775-8739. 
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to serve on the organization’s board 
of directors as cochair of chapter 
public relations. The nonprofit 
organization that Joyce founded, 
Resource Reutilization Network, 
Inc., received the Volunteer Center 
Service Award in the category of 
Adult Volunteer Group. Address: 
Luhrs & Associates, P.O. Box 413, 
Leonia, NJ 07605-0413. Phone: 
(201) 592-9126. VW Tim Mikesell 
Riley and his wife, Sara Laschever, 
are awaiting the birth of a baby. Tim 
has a new job as senior editor at the 
search engine on the web, 
www.lycos.com. He’s says he’s also 
finishing his fourth book on rock 
and gender, which St. Martin’s Press 
will publish in 1998. 


| 984 Richard E. Jankura, 


Jr. and his wife, Janet, welcomed 
Cartier Maxine Jankura March 24, 
1997. Richard says their daughter 
gained nearly a pound in a little over 
three weeks after her birth. W Lizz 
Kjos has left the College after 17 
years as administrative assistant in 
the assistant deans’ offices at the 
conservatory. She returned to her 
hometown of Lacrosse, Wisconsin. 
V Aileen Liu and Henry Willmore 
say their son, Andrew Tian, born 
September 10, 1996, is walking now, 
and that he and his sister, Lindsay, 4, 
make a “fearsome twosome.” Henry 
is a senior economist at BZW 
Securities, and Aileen is a 
telecommuting working mom. 
Address: 54 Tall Oaks Dr., Summit, 
NJ 07901. Phone: (212) 789-4265. 
E-mail: hglw@ix.netcom.com 

Y Brian Martin and his wife, Maria 
Isabel, have a new daughter, born 
January 16, 1997. “Breanna Sachiko 
Martin is a happy and healthy baby,” 
says Brian. Address: 120 Trailcrest, 
San Antonio, TX 78232. W Susanna 
Peters married Charles Wallace in 
Pt. Reyes, Calif., last summer with 
Obie guests Jean Lutwak and 
Natasha Maidoff and Jean Milmar, 
both ’85, present. Natasha, a 
filmmaker, made a “great video” of 
the wedding, says Susanna. The 
couple has moved to Michigan, 
where Susanna teaches at Wayne 
State University Law School. Their 
baby daughter, Cecelia Ruth Peters 
Wallace, was born January 2, 1997. 
Address: 825 Sylvan Ave., Ann 
Arbor, MI 48104. Phone: 
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(313) 995-9742. E-mail: wallace@ 
eecs.umich.edu 


I 98 5 Tod Hale graduated 


from Florida Atlantic University in 
1995 with an MS in biological 
sciences. While he was there, he 
taught classes in plant physiology, 
and played fullback on the rugby 
team, breaking two ribs and a finger 
in a match against The Citadel. 
Since leaving FAU, he has decided 
not to play rugby any more. Now he 
plays in a baseball league with “a lot 
of washed up minor leaguers” in 
Sarasota, where he has been running 
his own firm, T. Matthew 
Consulting. He is off to Hawaii this 
fall to begin a PhD, working with a 
tropical winged bean (Tilapia), in 
the production of higher yield feed 
for agriculture applications. “I really 
miss Oberlin, especially in the fall!” 
says lod. W Janine Sternlieb and 
her husband, Spencer, have moved 
from Philadelphia to the wine 
country of California. They’ve 
joined a co-housing community that 
broke ground in Sebastopol last 
May. Address: P.O. Box 2312, 
Sebastopol, CA 95473. Phone: (707) 
824-4801. W Amy Worden is in 
New York, working as a producer 
for Fox News TV. She says she’s 
adjusting to the Big Apple shoebox 
she shares with beau Bill and four 
cats. Address: 333 E. 43rd St., New 
York City, NY 10017. Phone: 

(212) 490-0274. E-mail: worden@ 


foxnews.com 


j 986 Rebecca Whitney 


Leedy and her husband, Robert 
Leedy ’87, moved to the Orlando 
area in 1992. They have had three 
babies in the meantime: Rebecca 
gave birth to Caleb Scott Leedy in 
1993 and to Deborah Grave Leedy 
in 1996, and is presently a full-time 
mom. The other baby: “Leedy’s 
Books,” a store for used and 
antiquarian books, which Robert 
opened in the spring of 1993. Store 
address: 1455 Semoran Blvd. Suite 
137, Casselberry, FL 32707. Phone: 
(407) 677-4686. W Karen Merrill 
and her partner, Martha Umphrey, 
have a son, Theo Jackson Umphrey 
Merrill, “who’s been a total delight!” 
says Karen. After a year on leave, 
Karen will return to Princeton 


where she teaches American history, 


) 


while Martha will be on leave from 
teaching at Amherst for the year. W 
Daniel Vernon has been awarded a 
$180,000 grant from the National 


Science Foundation. The three-year | 


grant will fund two student assistants 
each summer, purchase needed 
research equipment, and pay for 
various other expenses related to 
Daniel’s continuing research on 
developmental mutants in the 
emb88 gene in the Arabidopsis 
plant. Daniel says many plant 
biologists are currently studying 
different aspects of this plant, with 
each scientist contributing to the 
overall knowledge of how and what 
different genes do. Ultimately, the 
combined research will have a great 
deal to tell about how genes and 
their mutations affect the plant at a 
molecular level. 
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Tina Arsuaga married David 
Neubert in New York City April 19, 
1997, in a small ceremony at “a 
great restaurant in Manhattan.” 
Obies present were Carla Capretto, 
David Waserberg, Nigel Wolters, 
and Curt Pajer, who accompanied 
singer Chris Robertson ’86; 
Maritere Arsuaga ’90; Jennifer 
Moser ’89; and Deanna Chui, 
Andrew Manitsky, and Nicole 
Wilke, all 88. The couple’s new 
address: 200 W. 79th St., 12N, New 
York, NY 10024. Phone: (212) 721- 
6765. W Wendy Brenner has 
accepted an assistant professor 
position at University of North 
Carolina-Wilmington, in a new 
creative- writing MFA program. Her 
book of stories, Large Animals in 
Everyday Life, was reprinted in 
paperback by Norton last July. 

Vv Karl Knapp and his wife, Laura, 
announce the birth of their second 
child, Anna Lee Knapp, on April 10, 
1997. Karl works for the North 


Carolina legislature as a fiscal analyst | 


on transportation issues. Address: 
511 Carriage Un., Cary, NC 27511. 
E-mail: karl|@ms.ncga.state.nc.us 

V Virginia Kunch graduated from 
veterinary school last May, and 


moved to Alaska for a small- 


animal/exotics practice. She says she | 


still hopes to do zoo-animal 
medicine some day. W Marin Ritter 
married Karl Frerichs in July 1995, 


and, she says, they happily reside 


with two cats in Cleveland. Marin 
graduated from Case Western 
Reserve School of Law in May 1996 
and practices immigration law with 
Rosner & Associates. Karl teaches 
Latin at a private school on the East 
Side. Address: 2522 E. 126th St., 
Cleveland, OH 44120. Phone: (216) 
771-5588. E-mail: 
mkr2@po.cwru.edu W Jacqui 
Lawler Shambaugh and her 
husband, George Shambaugh ’85, 
moved to their new home last June. 
George is an assistant professor at 
Georgetown University, and Jacqui, 
a consultant with Watson Wyatt 
Worldwide in Washington, D.C. 
Address: 2806 Rifle Ridge Rd., 
Oakton, VA 22124. Phone: (716) 
716-1798. W George Miller, after 
eight years at radio station WHMP 
in Northampton, Mass., and four 
memorable seasons on the UMass 
basketball radio network, has moved 
from the hardwood to the diamond. 
He was the play-by-play voice for 
the Pittsfield Mets, the New York 
Met’s Class A minor league team, on 
WBRK in Pittsfield, Mass., last 
summer. He has also done some 
sports correspondence for UMass’ 
NPR affiliate, and written for a 
western Massachusetts monthly, 
Optimist Magazine. Last March, 
George was a contestant on Jeopardy. 
He says that the experience on the 
show did not leave him financially 
secure for life, as he had hoped. 
“The truth of the matter is that I 
finished third, and won a camcorder, 
along with the inevitable 
multivitamins, and a set of press-on 
nails.” Address: 10 Ferncliff Circle, 
Northfield, MA 01360. Phone: (413) 
498-5949, E-mail: DirSport@aol.com 
Y Marci Karetnick Taub and her 
husband, Adam, welcomed the birth 
of their daughter, Kyra Halle Taub, 
April 5, 1997. 
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See the Class of 1997 for news about 
Edward Buatois WV Joan 
Silberlicht Epstein and her 
husband, Ari, moved to Maine in 
August 1996, where Joan is doing 
artwork and writing children’s 
books, and Ari teaches in the physics 
department at Bowdoin College. 
They say they both enjoy the area 
and their work, and have expanded 


their family by adopting Baxter, a 
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ALumNni Council WEEKEND 
The Oberlin They Remember: 
Mixing Work and Play, Sunshine and Rain 


By Midge Wood Brittingham °60 


lumni Council Weekend, held on campus September 19-21, began and 

ended with glorious, bright September sunshine, marred only by a series 

of intense downpours on Saturday as council members trooped from meeting 

to meeting across the soggy campus. One 
Oberlin 


thoroughly drenched, said with a broad 


member arriving at the Inn, 

smile, “This is the Oberlin I remember.” 
Although council members kept busy 

with council business, which included the 


installation of a new association president, 
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Peter Kirsch °79, they took time for 
socializing and for recognizing their peers’ 


outstanding efforts. 


Award Winners 

Leanne Wagner °76 was recognized as 
Alumni Recruiting Network Coordinator of 
the Year. Managing a team of as many as 12 


recruiters, she coordinated the 


through 1999. 


alumni 
Northern New Jersey area, and, on her own, 
organized fall and spring preview receptions for admitted students. A member 
of the Admissions Advisory Committee, she also found time to train new 
alumni coordinators, and helped locate potential network coordinators for 
other geographic regions. 

Barbara Distler ’84 and Leah Robinson °82, coordinators for the 
Chicago alumni group, were named Regional Coordinators of the Year 
' for their many 


hours of behind- 


the-scenes work 
arranging last 


spring’s Serve-a- 
thon (see “A 


Chicago — First,” 


PHOTOGRAPH BY RICK SHERLOCK 


on page 31).The 
marathon day of 


community 


service pre ved so 


Award winners and their loot—Oberlin College plates: Gratto, 
Distler, Cope, Wagner, Robinson. 


popular, Barb 
and Leah plan on 
making. it “an 
annual event. They’re also working on seeing another of their ideas 
through to fruition: a family weekend retreat at a camp in southern 
Wisconsin. 

Bill Loerke ’42 was recognized as Class President of the Year. The 
success of the Class of 1942’s 55th reunion last May, was due in large part 
to his organizing skills. Besides arranging the Class’s Commencement 
symposium, What We ‘Teach and Why We ‘Teach It, Bill helped classmates 
‘Tom Piriano and Doug Handyside organize Saturday’s class dinner and 
arrange music for Sunday night’s. He also assisted Ellen MacDaniels Speers 
in sharing her history of the Cox and Finney families in an informal 
presentation. Bill has somehow managed to attend every Alumni Council 


Weekend during the past five years, and he has distinguished himself by 


eee aias 


Outgoing alumni association president Danette DiBiasio Wineberg °68 
(right) handed the gavel over to Peter Kirsch ’79, who will lead the group 


turning out every class letter punctually. 


Class Agent of the Year honors went to Katz ’71 for what Oberlin Fund 


associate director Claudia Jones calls his ambition and vision in encouraging 


recent graduates to make pledges to the 
College. During last year’s ; 
Alumni Council Weekend, 
Joel made a unique offer to 
Class of 1996 agent Ben 
Jones: if he could involve 


35,0 percent “of his 


classmates in giving to the 


] 


Katz 


College, then the Class of 
1971 would make a contribution to their 
senior-class gift—the Lorain County 


Scholarship Fund. Although the 1996 class 
officers’ intensified efforts weren’t enough to 
make the 35-percent target, they did raise 
far higher than 


participation to 28 percent 


the norm for new classes. 


Exec Board Hail and Farewells 
Two members rotated off the Executive Board: Sharon Davis Gratto ’66 and 
Mary Heller Cope ’56. 

Sharon has energetically chaired the Conservatory Alumni Committee 
for three years. One of her committee’s more innovative goals was to 
encourage more Alumni Council members to sing—not an easy task. Stull, 
after President Nancy S. Dye’s remarks about Oberlin’s long-range plan 
during Friday evening’s dinner, Sharon led the group in singing some of 
Oberlin’s traditional songs. Hugh Flood, the conservatory’ newly 
appointed choral director, followed Sharon, conducting council members 
“Alleluia Chorus” of Handel’s Messiah. Sharon 


will remain active in the association as president of her class. 


in a rousing version of the 


Mary, who remains on as a class agent, completed her three-year term 
as an at-large member of the board. She has been instrumental in 
organizing the last three Alumni Council Weekends: moderating student 


panels, serving on alumni panels, and planning the discussion of Oberlin’s 


long-range planning report, 
‘Broad Directions __ for 
Oberlin’s Future.” 


New 


members 


executive board 


include Amy 
Steingart °86, cochair of the 
Alumni 


Oberlin Lambda 


Affiliate Group, and Dawn 


NOSIS LIYVOYVW Ad HdVeYDOLOHd 


Alexander ’82, former chair of 


the African-American _ Down time: Dawn Alexander and Bill Loerke take a 
Alumni/ae Committee. The — moment to relax. 
committee recently reorganized as an affiliate group of the Alumni Association— 


the African American Alumni/ae Association—which Dawn will also chair. 


MIDGE WoopD 


College Alumni Association. 


BRIT TINGHA Mis executive director of the Oberlin 


——————— 


SALLE Ba 


dobe/shep/lab. They’re still trying to | Peninsula. After training for six United Nations as senior adjudicator | sister, Julia Isabelle, age 3. The 


amie ae ih eae Seperate the connAtys municipal family lives in Dakar, sie a West 
ne xicans as nature : elections. “The experience was | Africa, where Lysa and Scott run a 
recently celebrated their fifth guides and environmental educators | fascinating and very challenging on | public-health training project. 
wedding aDRIvErsary ane the in several nature parks and reserves. many levels,” he says. Back in New ‘They’ve been in Dakar three years, 
opening of Ari’s exhibit about the The program, a collaborative effort York, he is working as cochair on she Lysa completed her MA in 
Georges Bank fisheries at the New | between WorldTeach and the RARE | the development 3h the Committee | public health at Tulane University, 
England Aquarium in Boston. | Center for Tropical Conservation, | on Solo and Small Firms Practice at | and expect to remain for another 
Address: 25 1/2 Federal St., ~ has 1800 volunteers. W Laura _ New York County Lawyers’ year. Address: USAID/Dakar, 
Brunswick, ME 04011. Phone:(207) | Albert Antar was doing preliminary | Association. He says that the Washineion DC 20523. E-mail: 
721-8597. E-mail: jepstein@ _ anthropological fieldwork six years difficulty of running his own law : Mebeown@sonacelseneenae 
bowdoin.edu W Michael Gallagher | ago in Greece when she met and | firm has been matched by the Vv Cora Guss Pearl and Joshua 
and Karen Ripley Gallagher ’89 | married Khochnaf Antar, a Kurd | exciting opportunities it has Smilowitz Pearl announce the 
announce the birth of their from Kamichli, Syria. Laura is now | brought to him. Address: 36 W. birth of Isaac’s little sister, Fiona 
daughter, Fiona Marie, born March at Albert Einstein College of i 44th St., 310, New York, NY _ Moon Pearl, born peacefully into a 
18, 1997. Michael has started a new | Medicine in the MD-PhD program | 10036. Phone: (212) 944-8057. | pool of water at home April 10, 
job at Gliatech, a biotechnology | in neuroscience. She was recently | Vv Lysa Mackeen and her husband, 1997. Address: 330 E. 71st St., 2H, 
company in Beachwood, Ohio, elected president of the AECOM Scott McKeown, celebrated the ' New York, NY 10021. Phone: (212) 
where he is using molecular branch of the American Medical _ birth of their son, Ian Thomas 988-4348. 
biological approaches to study Women’s Association. Address: 1925 | McKeown, with a traditional 
Alzheimer’s disease and | Eastchester Rd. #8G, Bronx, NY | Sengalese baptism (Guinte). Ian was : i 990 Mindy Dalmas 
schizophrenia. Address: 17911 | 10461. Phone: (718) 409-6223. ~ born January 23, 1997, joining his Cutcher was recently named 
Lomond Blvd., Shaker Heights, OH E-mail: antar@aecom.yu.edu W Barry 
44122. WV Yoon Kim married Paul Barancik, in Israel since graduation, : p 
Miller October 12, 1996, with _ recently earned an MA in public Thinking About 


Eileen Kahaner as maid of honor, __ policy from Tel Aviv University, and 


and Young Kim ’85 in attendance. works now for the Israeli Ministry of Con tin uing Your Studies? 


Young’s wife, the Rev. Sezelle Lynch, | Social Affairs in Planning and Policy. 


conducted the ceremony. In 1996 _ “The best thing, however, is that I 
Yoon earned an MS in biochemistry | just became engaged to Naomi 

and molecular biology at Emory Baker, the most wonderful person 
University, and is working as a there is,” says Barry. Address: Rehov 


research specialist at the Emory Rabbi Meir 8/6, Jerusalem, Israel. E- 


Oberlin has six fellowship funds for alums about to 


University School of Medicine in mail: barynomi@netvision.net.il Hj q re h Eee ; 

aici 16 ‘ . ; oo en > | 825 a < 7 
the division of Infectious Diseases. Web site: geocities.com/soho7 5163 ee die WS ik na Ose ‘lle yopur ne 
Vv Jeanne E. Quinn has spent the v Alex Citron married a writer, Geb tiatiice tices ubciaet Salt ete P taceege ete og tN AS 2 1G 


applicants who have graduated from Oberlin two or 
more years before the time of application. Candidates 
need not be U.S. citizens. 


Robin Kisiloff, in March 1995. 
While Robin pursues a BS in social 


past year teaching ceramics at the 


University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 


She says that, although this is her work at the State University of New 
first year of teaching, she is still York at Brockport, Alex teaches ‘Transcripts and letters of recommendation are 
seduced by academia after so many piano and computers, and anticipates required; we encourage applicants to begin the 
years as a student. She headed to fatherhood. Hal Leonard Publishing application process early. 
Seattle in the fall to prepare for a will release his book of simplified Application materials are available from the Alumni 
show at the Foster/White Gallery. | popular songs next year. Alex has Graduate Fellowships Coordinator at the address below. 
Although she’s on the move, her e- __|_ been accepted to a doctoral program 
mail remains constant. _ in piano pedagogy at the University Application deadline: February 15, 1998 
102713.2057@compuserve.com VW of Miami, and plans to attend during 
Rachel Filene Seidman and her the next two years. E-mail: The Alumni Graduate Fellowships Coordinator can 
husband, Benjamin Filene, : pianobyear@aol.com W Michael help you identify and apply to other funding programs. 
celebrated their daughter’s first | Cross-Barnet and his wife, Caitlin For more details, call or write: 
birthday April 10, 1997. The 91, celebrated the birth of their son, 
youngster, Eliza Johnson Filene, and | Joshua Paul Cross-Barnet, in Oberlin College Office of Career Services 
her parents moved last summer to January. ‘rite family of four, Longman Commons, Stevenson Hall 
St. Paul, where Benjamin is curator | including 3-year-old daughter Emily, 155 N. Professor St., 
at the Minnesota Historical Society live in the Los Angeles area, where Oberlin, OH 44074-1089 
and Rachel hopes to find a position Mike is a copy editor for Copley Los Phone: (440) 775-8140 
teaching history. Angeles Newspapers, and Caitlin Fax: (440) 775-8089 
teaches English and creative writing E-mail: career_services@qmegate.cc.oberlin.edu 
I 989 at Harvard-Westlake School. ¥ Web site: coming soon on Oberlin Online, 
John Anderson and four others left Clyde Jay Eisman recently returned www.oberlin.edu 
last March for six months of from Bosnia where, for six weeks, he 
served under the auspices of the 


volunteer service in the Yucatan 
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principal harpist for the 
Pennsylvania Ballet. She and her 
husband, Steve, have purchased their 
first house. Address: 1305 Church 
Rd.,Oreland, PA 19075. Phone:(215) 
887-5106. E-mail: mcutcher@ 
harpcolumn.com W Pianist Jeremy 
Denk won the 1997 Young Concert 
Artists International Auditions soon 
after receiving critical acclaim at his 
New York debut at Lincoln Center’s 
Alice Tulley Hall April 3, 1997. His 
summer schedule included a recital 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
and performances at the Caramoor 
and Marlboro Festivals. Jeremy has 
also participated in the Aspen Music 
Festival, the Marlboro Chamber 
Music Festival, and the Ravinia 
Young Artists Institute. Later this 
year, Altarus records will release a 
recording of Jeremy performing 
Charles Ives’ Concord Sonata and the 
Elliot Carter Piano Sonata. He serves 
on the faculty of Indiana University’s 
School of Music, and is also a 
doctoral candidate at The Juilliard 
School. W Michael Edward 
Gajewski has been a news reporter 
and DJ for the past year for radio 
station WMWYV in New Hampshire, 
and, in the spring, was “The 
Morning Show” host for WBNC in 
New Hampshire’s White Mountains. 
Before those assignments, he had 
been working with NPR affiliates 
while attending the American 
Conservatory Theatre in San 
Francisco. He says he has been so 
busy in radio that he hasn’t had time 
to audition for theater, film, or TV, 
but still does voice-overs for 
commercials. Address: P.O. Box 605, 
Conway, NH 03818. Phone: (603) 
367-4703. W Alexandra Hattemer 
married Robert Persiko in March 
1997 in California, and has moved 
with her husband to the 
Washington, D.C., area. Lexi is 
working for Sylvan Learning 
Systems in international operations. 
E-mail: ahatteme@educate.com 

¥V Michael S. Hobbs earned an 
MD at the Medical College of 
Wisconsin in May. During his senior 
year, Michael was selected by his 
classmates to receive the Millmann 
Award for best exemplifying the 
characteristics of the ideal physician 
and for being considered the 


outstanding candidate for the degree 


44 


' of Doctor of Medicine. He was also 


elected to Alpha Omega Alpha, 
| National Medical Honor Society, 


based on scholastic excellence, 


_ integrity, leadership, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


compassion. W Rebecca Shugrue 
L’Bahy tried a number of options— 


/as a paralegal, grass-roots-political 


organizer, a museum worker, a 
worker for a nonprofit organization 
for retarded citizens, and as a 


nanny—before discovering that what 


_ she really wanted to do was to write 


- fiction and poetry and teach. She is 


enrolled as an MFA candidate at 
Emerson College, and enjoying life 
with Hassan LBahy, whom she 
married June 28. Hassan is from 
Morocco, so the wedding was a 
composite of Jewish, Christian, and 
Muslim traditions. Rebecca says she 
loves Boston, and hangs out often 
with Vered Tsarfaty, a first-year 
law student at Northeastern, who 
was an attendant at the wedding. 
Address: 21 Carney St. #2, 
Medford, MA 02155. Phone: (617) 
391-4616. W Karen Segar has been 
in Russia this year, teaching 
sociology at Ural State University in 
Ekaterinburg as part of the Civic 
Education Project. Other Obies 


Garfield, both ’92, among the 
guests. The Adam Cole Trio 
supplied the music. Alan says his 
“wonderful and beautiful bride” is a 
benefits analyst for Cigna 
Healthcare and that he is a 


- consultant, developing an 


international internet for Lanier 
Worldwide. Alan and Shelly 
recently bought a house in 
Marietta. Address: 1585 Greyson 
Ridge, Marietta, GA 30062. Phone: 


| (770) 552-5552. E-mail: 


_ acheslow@mindspring.com Alan’s 


Web site: www.mindspring. 
com/~acheslow W Tonia Pizer 
Luo earned an MA in international 
affairs at UC San Diego’s School of 
International Relations and Pacific 


| Studies in June 1996. While 


looking for what she calls “that 
elusive dream job,” she works as a 
research assistant and ESL tutor. 
Tonia and Roger Luo were married 
April 20, 1997, in an outdoor 


— ceremony in Hillsborough, N.C. 


Alice Tien ’90 played piano for the 
ceremony, and Jeanine Zenge 61 
was among the guests. Address: 


2525 Booker Creek Rd. Apt. 5F; 


| Chapel Hull, NC 27514. Phone 


teaching in the program this year are | 


Aileen Rambow ’85, also in Russia, 
and Eric Hosken ’91, in the 
Ukraine. Karen attended Russian 
Summer School in Samara on 
Gender and Women’s Studies, and is 


_ now back at Indiana University to 


continue work on a PhD in 


_ sociology. E-mail: 


ksegar@indiana.edu W Kimberly 
Irvin Snow says that although her 
pregnancy was very uncomfortable, 
she and her husband, Mark, think 
that the baby, Nicholas Irwin Snow, 
is “the greatest little boy in the 
world.” Kimberly went back to 
work as a policy analyst at the 
University of Southern Maine’s 
Muskie School for Public Service 
after a three-month maternity 
leave. She’s helping to develop a 
managed-care program for the 
elderly and people with disabilities 
on Medicaid in Maine. E-mail: 


Kim@muskie2.usmacs.maine.edu 


a 99 i Alan Cheslow married 


Shelly Melissa Prince April 5, 1997, 


in Atlanta, Ga., with Jason Bivins, 


and Heather Keith and James 


(919) 933-4092. W Lars Negstad 
left Cambodia in August 1996 and 
moved to Washington, D.C., where 
he works as a researcher for the 
Hotel Employees and Restaurant 


_ Employees International Union. 


He says he loves the work, which 


_ basically entails “thinking up ways 


to kick corporate butt.” He spends 
his free time helping with union- 


| organizing efforts at Borders 


Bookshops, his former employer, 


and traveling frequently to New 
| York. Address: 200 Connecticut Ave 


NW, 504, Washington, DC 20008. 
Phone (202) 393-4373. E-mail: 
LNegstad@aol.com W Jonathan 


| Sonne, a student at New York 


| Medical College, was recently 


inducted into Alpha Omega Alpha 
National Medical Honor Society, 


and elected president of the 


organization’s lota Chapter. Address: 


| 332 E. 82nd St., Apt. 18, New York 
NY 10028. E-mail: 


’ 


jonathan_sonne@nymce.edu W 
Michael Tritter and fellow alum 
Daniel Radosh had fun last fall 
putting together a parody website 


called “Stale,” (stale.com) which 


“ 


received as much undeserved 
attention as its target, Michael 
Kinsley’s “Slate,” (slate.com). Since 
then he says he’s “done little of 
import other than making web sites 
for Warner Brothers’ films, which 
keeps me out of trouble.” Address: 
220 E. 24th St. Apt. 7A, New York, 
NY 10010. Phone: (212) 636-5126. 
E-mail: mtritter@interport.net Web 


site: www.tritter.com 


I 992 Rick Balsano split his 


first year out of Oberlin between 
working for the government at the 
Argonne and the Los Alamos 
National Labs. Now, he says, he’s 
having fun operating a radio 
telescope, “looking for counterparts 
to gamma ray bursts—a hot topic in 
astrophysics these days.” When he’s 
not in the lab, he likes to run, bike, 
practice aikido, and cook. He’s 
thinking about teaching physics and 
math in the Peace Corps after 
graduation in another year. 

Vv Jennifer Goodstein and 
Kenneth Litwin were married 
October 5, 1996, with Ken’s brother, 
Mark Litwin 796, as best man. 


_ Alumni at the Pennsylvania wedding 


included Allison Jenson, Karl 


| Kellner; Suzannah Schatt 94; Ken’s 
' aunt, Carol Barron Premack ’68; and 


his mother, Linda Barron Litwin 
64. A week later, Jennifer was a 
winner in the New England 
Regional Finals at the National 
Association of Teachers of Singing 
Competition. She was also a recent 
winner in the 1997 Liederkranz 
Foundation Vocal Competition in 
New York. Jennifer is an associate 
with AIG Financial Products Corp, 
while Ken completes his first year of 
internal medicine/primary-care 
residency at Yale. Address: 30 
Rogers Ave., Milford, CT 06460. 
Phone: (203) 878-1179. Ken’s e- 
mail: klitwin@pol.com Jen’s: 
Litwin@westport.msmail.aigfpe.com 
Vv Joe Kenan graduated with an 
MD degree from the Oklahoma 
University College of Medicine June 
1997, and has moved to Los Angeles 
to train at the department of 
psychiatry at UCLA. E-mail: 
doctorjoe@usa.net VW Kyung Hyun 
Kim, as of mid-July, is a tenure- 
track professor of East Asian 
language and literatures at the UC, 


Irvine, primarily engaged in cultural 


PALL Roe 


studies. He also holds a courtesy 
appointment in the film studies 
program. Kim completed his 
dissertation for a PhD on Korean 
cinema at USC School of Cinema- 
Television, Critical Studies Division. 
E-mail: khkim@scf.usc.edu 

¥ Jonathan Rosenn graduated 
magna cum laude in July 1966 from 
University Of Miami Law School, 
where he was a member of the 
university's Law Review, which 
published his article “The 
Constitutionality of Statutes 
Permitting and Prohibiting 
Physician-Assisted Suicide” in May 
1997. He is doing transactional work 
with Brazilian clients in the law firm 
of Freeman, Butterman & Haber in 
Miami. Address: 2101 Brickell Ave. 
#319, Miami, FL 33129. Phone: 
(305) 860-0634. W Scholle Sawyer, 
since graduating from UC Berkeley 
with an MA in journalism, has 
“shunned New York one more 
time,” she says, and has accepted a 
job at MacUser magazine as desktop 
media editor. Address: 5724 Ayala 
Avenue, Oakland, CA 94609. Phone: 
(415) 547-8022. E-mail: 


ssawyer@ma cuser.com 


i 99 3 P. Seth Bauer 


returned to Oberlin this spring to 
teach master classes in playwriting 
through the creative writing 
department. He said to Stuart 
Friebert’s students, “All of your most 
important colleagues in the future 
are sitting around you now. They 
are your producers, editors, 
directors, and supporters.” The 
proof? Fellow Obie Ron Russell ’92 
will direct Seth’s play, The Tzp, in its 
New York premiere this fall. Seth 
and his wife, Kaelynne, are planning 
a move to New York City. W Eli 
Greenberg, after two years of post- 
bac, premed work at Columbia, 
followed by a year of loafing with 
part-time work at A Different Light 
Bookstore in Chelsea, is attending 
Stony Brook School of Medicine 
this fall. Over the past four years, he 
has become, he says, an avid 
collector of old postcards and photos 
of Oberlin, and has about 100 dating 
from 1860 to 1950, many with 
writing on the back. He says he 
plans to bequeath the collection to 
the College from his deathbed at 


Kendal. “Medical school can be a 


lonely place,” says Eli. He hopes to 
hear from anyone who ever had a 
crush on him, because, he says, “It’s 


never too late.” Address: 196a/1d 


Jefferson Ave., St. James, NY 11780. 


Vv Zeeshan Hasan’s article “Islam 
and the Limits of Rational Religion” 
was recently published in Star 
Magazine in Bangladesh. He says the 
piece argued against a particular 
brand of Muslim conservatism, 
which holds that its own positions 
are based upon a completely logical 
interpretation of Islam, and hence, 


undeniable. E-mail: 


zeeshan@citechco.net W Trombonist 
Jason Jackson completed a world 
tour with Ray Charles last January, 
and was invited to attend the 
Thelonius Monk Institute Colony in 
Aspen, at Snowmass, Colo., in July. 
Now back in New York, he is 
freelancing and preparing to 
audition for the Colorado and San 
Antonio symphonies. Address: 345 
West 145th St. #11A2A, New York, 
NY 10031. E-mail: 
jacemus@aol.com W Mordecai 
Moore says he is still setling at Case 


Paper in New York, and spending 


his spare time preparing a guide to 
all the Jewish organizations in New 
York that draw a significant 
following among men and women 
ages 25-35. Address: 630 Ft. 
Washington Ave., Apt. #3A, New 
York, NY 10040. Phone: (212) 781- 
3465. W Nkeiruka Okoye heard 
her own orchestral score performed 
by the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
in May. Her composition, “Ruth,” is 
one of only five pieces chosen in a 
national search for emerging 
African-American composers, and 


she was the only composer selected 
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from the Northeast. She has done 
extensive research on the number of 
black women in music; her most 
recent survey of active, publishing 
black women composers stands at 
about 40. W Emily “Spooter” 
Stern participated in Glimmerglass 
Opera’s Young American Artist 
program in Cooperstown, N.Y., in 
summer 1996. In February she won 
the Fresno Regional auditions for 
the National Society of Arts and 
Letters, and competed in the finals 
in Birmingham. Emily is performing 
the title role of Carmen for the San 
Francisco Opera Guild’s school 
outreach program. Address: 1460 
Sutter St. #16, San Francisco, CA 
94109. Phone: (415) 931-5712. 


i 994 Stefan Agamanolis 


copresented a work in progress at 
July’s Consciousness Reframed 
conference in Newport, Wales, and 
then took time out to explore the 
Greek islands before returning to his 
research position at the MIT Media 
Laboratory. Stefan took a scuba- 
diving class last fall and is now well 
into his second pottery class. E-mail: 
stefan@media.mit.edu Web site: 
http://www.media.mit.edu/~stefan 

Vv Tijuana D. Glover says she is 
not a missing person after all. She 
works for TRW Inc. in the 
integrated engineering division as an 
engineer/scientist, doing software 


Whatever You’ve Been Doing - Let Your 


development, and, occasionally, web 
development. She lives about 15 
minutes from Washington, D.C. 
Address: 1 Federal Systems Park 
Dr., Fairfax, VA 22033. Phone: (703) 
968-1184. E-mail: tglover@ 
qualitas.fp.trw.com W Rachel Herr 
has returned from the Peace Corps 
in Céte d’Ivoire, West Africa, where 
she was a rural health educator 
working primarily on infant 
nutrition projects, training local 
village health workers to counsel 
mothers and families. “It was a 
fabulous experience,” she says, and it 
prompted her to enroll this fall at 


| Johns Hopkins University to earn 


joint masters degrees in 
international health/nutrition, and 
international economic development 
and social change. She expects to 
graduate in 2000. “PIl probably end 
up spending the rest of my life 
telling kids to eat their veggies!” she 
says. Base address: 5 Thistle Lane, 
Santa Fe, NM 87501. Phone: 
(505)984-0771. E-mail: 
fiatlux@earthlin W Robert Levy 
says that after three years of hiking 
and skiing in Colorado, “using the 
lame excuse that I was going to 
graduate school,” he is now 
museum-, club-, and restaurant- 
hopping in D.C., “using the lame 
excuse that I have a job.” He is 
working as a meteorologist, 
monitoring African precipitation 
pattern for the Famine Early 
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Warning System. He plays ultimate 
frisbee in his spare time, dreaming 
of the day, he says, when he can turn 
professional. Address: 1340 Vermont 
Ave. NW #1, Washington, D.C. 
20005. Phone: (301) 763-8000. 
E-mail: rlevy@sgi42.wwb.noaa.gov 
Vv Kelly O’Brien says she was very 
excited to head for Niger last June 
for Peace Corps Service in the 
Health and Nutrition Program. She 
had been working in female 
reproductive biology labs at Harvard 
Medical School and Massachussetts 
General Hospital since 1994. ¥ 
Erica Rome spent seven intensive 
weeks this summer as an associate in 
piano at The Quartet Program in 
Lewisburg, Pa. After three years in 
Baltimore working as a freelance 
accompanist, she has enrolled at the 
New England Conservatory to earn 
an MM in collaborative piano. 

Vv Jennifer Sable completed her 
degree in cognitive psychology at 
the University of Delaware in 
September 1996 and is a research 
analyst for a computer consulting 
firm in Alexandria, Va. She works on 
a contract for the U.S. Department 
of Education, researching and 
helping to author an annual report 
on the condition of U.S. education. 
Vv Mark Stempler and his wife, 
Cashy, announce the birth of their 
second daughter, Esther, March 3, 
1997. Mark has passed his pediatric 
surgical boards and practices in 


| 
| 
| 
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Staten Island, N.Y. Phone: (718) 
338-5613. W Joe Stoddard says he 
spent 18 months as “the music 
slave—organist, music teacher, choir 
director, and much more”—for a 
Catholic church and school in 
southeastern Mass., and has 
migrated north as an elementary- 
school general-music teacher and 
“devout Unitarian Universalist.” 
He visits Boston and Northampton 
whenever he can, and says he 
occasionally braves the “Moose 
Crossing” signs on I-93 to visit 
Oberlin’s “lone representative in 
northern New Hampshire,” 
Mary-Lynne Allen. Address: 3 
Westminster St. #2, Ashburnham, 
MA 01430-1660. Phone 

(508) 827-1198. E-mail: 


JISTODDARD @umasscl.edu 


i 99 5 Ellen Craig completed 


her MM in viola performance at 
Rice University, where she roomed 
with pianists Laurel Belcher and 
Ed Kane, who also graduated with 
MM degrees in May 1997. She says 
they hosted lots of crazy parties 
attended by Brian Doyle, Rochelle 
Oddo, Jane Vanderschaaf, Colleen 
Jennings ’96, and John Noel ’93. In 
summer 1996 Ellen had a grant to 
study in Italy, and this summer a 
fellowship to study at Aspen. She says 
she’s been visiting Matt Gologor, 


Robin Tannenbaum, Nancy 
Weissman, Robin Zeh, Alisa 


PALL ODS 


Your Alumni 
Association 


OFFICE OF THE 
OBERLIN ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


Bosworth Hall 105, 50 W. Lorain St., 
Oberlin, OH 44074-1089: 
Phone: (440) 775-8692: 
Fax: (440) 775-6748 
E-mail: alumoffc@ais.alumdev.oberlin.edu; 
URL: http://www.oberlin.edu/~alumassc 


Executive Director: 

Midge Wood Brittingham 60 
Director, On-Campus Alumni Activities: 
Margaret Sahs Erikson ’62 
Director, Regional Alumni Activities: 
Dale Preston ’83 
ELECTED OFFICERS 
President: Peter Kirsch ’79, Cutler & Stanfield, 
805 Gaylord St., Denver, CO 80206. Phone: (303) 

320-5500 (home), (303) 825-7000 (work). Fax: 
(303) 825-7005 E-mail: pkirch@cslaw.com 
Past President: Danette DiBiasio Wineberg ’68, 
2506 Kimberley, Ann Arbor, MI 48104; Phone: 
(313) 995-0478 (home), (313) 983-6232 (work), 
(313) 983-6171 (fax) 
Treasurer: Clyde Owan ’79, 4390 Lorcom Lane 
#802, Arlington, VA 22207; Phone: (703) 525- 
9486 (home), (202) 231-4762 (work) 

REGIONAL COORDINATORS 
Regional coordinators keep Oberlin alumni in 
touch with the College and one another. Please 
call or write to them or Dale Preston for 
information about regional activities. 
Atlanta: George Rainbolt ’84, PO Box 586, Pine 
Lake, GA 30072; Phone: (404) 508-4510 (h), 
(404) 651-2272 (w), E-mail: phlghr@panthers. 
gsu.edu 
Boston: Kelly Keegan 90, 76 Euston Rd. #12, 
Brighton, MA 02135; Phone: (617) 787-1238 (h), 
(617) 498-8244 (w); E-mail: kkeegan@ 


genetics.com 


Post Office to forward mail to a new address. 


(Forwarding authorizations are in effect for one year for 


Alexandra Samuel ’92, 2] Ellery St. #12, 
Cambridge, MA 02138: Phone: (617) 354-4654 
(h); E-mail: samuela@husc.harvard.edu 


Chicago: Barb Distler ’84, 411 W. Fullerton 
Prkway, #1404W, Chicago, IL 60614; Phone: 
(773) 871-9243 (h), (312) 996-3490 (w); 
E-mail: bdistler@uic.edu 

Leah Robinson ’82, 336 W. Wellington, #901, 
Chicago, IL 60657; Phone: (773) 404-6154 (h), 
(312) 424-8331 (w); E-mail: robinson@bases.com 
Cleveland: Sean Tucker ’89, 16817 Lomond 
Blvd., Shaker Heights, OH 44120; Phone: (216) 
561-0618 (h), (216) 522-2578 (w) 


Columbus: Cindy Brown ’74, 196 S. Parkview, 
Columbus, OH 43209: Phone: (614) 253-5848 (h) 
Dayton: Sarah Spicer ’90, 21 E. McCreight Ave., 
Springfield, OH 45504-1460; Phone: (937) 525- 
9686 (h), (614) 222-3531 (w): E-mail: 
SarahS1@aol.com 


Denver/Boulder: Candace Ellman ’89, 7271-D § 
Xenia Circle, Englewood, CO 80112; Phone: 
(303) 779-0289 (h), (303) 793-6568 (w); 

E-mail: cellman@uswest.com 

Houston: Alice-Gray Hopkins 93 & Jeff 
Hopkins ’92, 2711 Stoney Brook, #900, Houston, 
TX 77063; Phone: (713) 266-1273 (h); E-mail: 
jhopkin2 @Central. UH.edu 

Kentucky: Jean Jerauld ’69, 2317 The Woods 
Ln., Lexington, KY 40502; Phone: (606) 269- 
1347 (home); E-mail: Jerauld@aol.com 


Los Angeles: Bob Cartland ’88, 2927 S. Hoover 
St., Los Angeles, CA 90007; Phone: (213) 744- 
0223 (h), (213) 740-4324 (w); E-mail: 
bobc@photonics.usc.edu 

Miami: Barbara Rostov ’61, 12051 SW 69 Place, 
Miami, FL 33156-5429; Phone: (305) 661-9438 
(h); E-mail: ebrostov@worldnet.att.net 


Milwaukee: Robert Burko ’78, 3120S 
Pennsylvania Ave., Milwaukee, WI 53207-2914; 
Phone: (414) 483-8115 (h), (414) 963-5208 (w); 
E-mail: rob_burko@deluxedata.com 
Minneapolis/St. Paul: Lisa Caten ’91, 3209 
Girard Ave. South, #5, Minneapolis, MN 55408- 
3423- Phone: (612) 823-8639 (h); E-mail: 
caten@freenet.msp.mn.us 

New Haven: Mark Smith ’90, 76 Nash St., New 
Haven, CT 06511-3942; Phone: (203) 772-3302 


We’ve Moved; Have You? Make Sure Your OAMs Follow You. 


Use this coupon, the post office’s form, a handwritten note ... 


; . just let us know 
Mail a change-of-address notice directly to J 


Oberlin even if you’ve authorized the U.S. 


Name 


(h), (203) 432-3591 (w): E-mail: 
m.w.smith@yale.edu 

New Jersey: Kimberly Sypeck Bloom ’85, 30 
Haddonfield Rd., Short Hills, NJ 07078; Phone: 
(201) 258-9618 (h), (908) 423-4079 (w): E-mail: 
kim_bloom@merck.com 

North Carolina: Rebecca Longley ’86, 3908 
Wynford Dr., Durham, NC 27707-5316; Phone: 
(919) 493-6503 (h), (919) 544-6348 (w), (919) 
941-6388 (fax); E-mail: 
rebecca_longley@rocky.eisai.com 

Philadelphia: Sara Savitz ’71, 716 S. Third St., 
Philadelphia, PA 19147-3311. Phone: 

(215) 922-5830. 

Pittsburgh: Andrew Peters ’91, 1 Afton Ave., 
Pittsburgh, PA 15205; Phone: (412) 937-0738 (h), 
(412) 695-3300 (w) 

Krista Wagner-Naragon 88, 5332 Spring 
Valley Dr., Pittsburgh, PA 15236; Phone: (412) 
882-2332 (h), (412) 695-3422 (w) 

Providence: Bill Cheney ’60, 15 Fairfield Dr., N. 
Kingstown, RI 02852; Phone: (401) 884-0181 (h), 
(401) 825-2222 (w) 

Rochester: Jan Phillips 56, 41 Harper Dr., 
Pittsford, NY 14534; Phone: (716) 381-8978 (h), 
(716) 442-1500 (w) 

San Diego: Karen Gunther ’92, 221 Smilax Rd. 
#220, Vista, CA 92083; Phone: (760) 727-6459 
(h); E-mail: Kgunther@psy.ucsd.edu 

San Francisco: Anita Belofsky ’82, 1419 Irving 
St., #2, San Francisco, CA 94122: Phone: 

(415) 731-6505 (h), (415) 252-5251 (w), (415) 
552-0911 (fax); E-mail: ab@unx.berkeley.edu 


Rebekah Bloyd ’83, P.O. Box 170014, San 
Francisco, CA 94117-0014. Phone: (415) 221- 
6172 (h). E-mail: rbloyd@juno.com 


Seattle: Connie Brennand 751, 2038 139th Pl. 
SE, Bellevue, WA 98005; Phone: (425) 746-4324 
(h); E-mail: CBrennand@aol.com 


Washington, D.C.: Sophie Richardson 92, 126 
Kentucky Avenue SE, Washington DC 20003- 
1446; Phone: (202) 546-2941 (h), (202) 797-4944 
(w); E-mail: Sophie@ndi.org 

Westchester/S. Connecticut: Kiki Eglinton ’51, 
330 Highbrook Ave., Pelham, NY 10803-2207; 
Phone: (914) 738-2360 (h); E-mail: 
kikieg@cyburban.com 


Class Year 


Old Address 


first-class mail only; the OAM mails at the periodical rate, City State Zip 
for which the authorization lasts only three months.) 
New Address 
Send address changes to: 
Oberlin College Development Resources City State Zip 


50 W. Lorain St. * Bosworth 4 * Oberlin, OH 44074 


P.S. You can find the Oberlin Alumni Magazine’s new address on page 
E-mail: alumoffc@ais.alumdev.oberlin.edu 


2 and elsewhere in this issue. 
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Regelin 96, and Claire McGrath 793, 
and plans to keep auditioning for 
orchestras. Address: 9709 Laurel St., 
Fairfax, VA 22032. Phone: (703) 323- 
1394. W Nicole “Mozelle” Hirt is 


working toward an MM degree at the 


University of Oklahoma, and has 
performed with the Oklahoma City 
Philharmonic. She also gave a recital 
last semester, including works by 
Telemann, Beethoven and Prokofiev. 
When her violin teacher relocates to 
Florida State University this fall, 
Nicole will transfer to continue her 
studies with him. Her cat, Miss 
Piggy, just celebrated her first 
birthday. VW Susanna Lu is earning a 
master’s degree in group counseling 
and organizational dynamics at 
Allegheny University (formerly 
Hahnemann University) in 
Philadelphia. She is also interning in 
group therapy at the Belmont Center 
for mentally and emotionally 
disturbed adolescents. W Melinda 
Polner Rothstein not only began a 
new job in June at an industrial supply 
company, Master-Carr, but she and 
her husband, Andrew, moved in July 
to a new address: 2604 Hampshire 
Rd., Cleveland Heights, OH 44106. 
Phone: (216) 579-2029. E-mail: 


adr7 @po.cwru.edu W Kari Sasportas | 


is a member of the Watershed 
Restoration Team, involved with 
stream-improvement in the mid- 
Columbia region under the auspices 
of the Washington Department of 
Fish and Wildlife. The group works 
with fifth-to-seventh graders to 
facilitate forest-education programs, 
and has recently completed a 
restoration of Swale Creek near 
Goldendale, Wash. Kari is a member 
of the Community Relations 
Committee, and has planned a Trout 
Lake Arbor Day celebration, a 
songbird celebration at Mt. Hood, 
and a bike-a-thon to raise funds for 
local charities. W Robin Zeh won the 
Mannes (College of Music) Concerto 
Competition in February 1997, 
performing Ravel’s Tzigane. The 
performance was broadcast on 
WOQXR as part of the Young Artists’ 
Showcase. Robin graduated with an 


MM from Mannes in spring 1997. 


i 996 Elizabeth Norman 


works in the development office of a 
school on the fringe of New York 


City. She says, “It’s strange to be 


48 


working at a boarding school, but I 
love it,” and manages to get into the 
city almost every day. Address: P.O. 
Box 423, Dobbs Ferry, NY 10522: 


4 997 Edward Buatois 


participated in commencement 


exercises at Oberlin this May, 


although he was originally a member 


of the Class of 1988. Academically 
burned out, he took some time out, 


and moved to New York City, where 


he ventured into a cyberspace career. 


He never dreamed so much time 
would elapse before returning to 
Oberlin, but he wanted to complete 
his degree in psychology when he 
found he was ready to move on to 
graduate school. Edward is the 29th 


member of his family in five 


generations to graduate from Oberlin. 


The first family members, Edward’s 
great-great grandparents, graduated 
in 1864 and 1865. Address: 14504 


Glencliffe Rd., Cleveland, OH 44111. 


Phone: (216) 251-4680. 


Corrections, Additions, 
and Amplifications 
to Summer 1997 
Class Notes: 


The obituary of William T. 
Cooke ’25 inadvertently 


omitted listing among his 


survivors his son, Robert, and 
daughter, Carolyn, He also left 
several grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren. His wife, 
Antoinette, preceded him in 


death. 


Alicia Jacobs ’ 77 is not chair 
of the African-American 
Alumni Committee, as reported 
in “Presence, Persistence and 
Success.” Alicia chaired the 
group's Reunion Committee. 
Dawn Alexander ’82 is chair of 
the committee, now an 
Alumni/ae Association affiliate 
group—the African American 


Alumni/ae Association. 


Getting Married? 


We’re happy to spread your 
news - after the wedding. 
(Like most other alumni 
publications, we don't 
announce engagements or 

other wedding plans.) 


You’re invited 
to take part in 


BUILDING 
SUSTAINABLE 
COMMUNITIES 


A Symposium 
to be held 
in Oberlin 

April 3-4, 1998 


What does it mean for a community 
to be environmentally, socially, and 
economically sustainable? 


We'll explore the connections 
between the environmental, 
community development, public 
service, and co-op movements 
and how community-based 
enterprises can serve as tools 
for social change. 


Further details about 
the symposium 
will be available soon. 
Questions in the meantime? 
Call or write: 


Hilary Greer 
Oberlin College Center for 
Service and Learning 
68 S. Professor St. 
Oberlin, OH 44074-1556 
Phone: (440) 775-8055 
Fax: (440) 775-8754 
E-Mail: pgreer@oberlin.edu 


The Observer—online— 
For Current Campus Coverage 


For biweekly news about Oberlin College go to The 
Observer website at www.oberlin.edu/~observer/main.html 


FALL 


Losses 
in the 


Oberlin 
Family 
¢ 


1919 Margaret Schwarz Kaulback died in 
Girard, Ohio, August 17, 1996. She graduated from 
Oberlin’ Kindergarten ‘Training School and _ later 
worked at the Butler Institute of American Art in 
Youngstown, Ohio, as director of research and archives. 


| 923 Frances Loveless McCrea died at age 98 
on April 13, 1997, in Gig Harbour, Wash. She taught 
high school in Coeur d’Alene and Spokane for 
several years before moving to Tacoma with William 
McCrea, her husband of 64 years. She was widowed 
in 1992. She leaves two daughters, six grandchildren, 
and six great-grandchildren. 


| 94 Martha Beck Carragan died at age 97 in 
Troy, N.Y., on February 16, 1997. A composer 
and piano educator, Mrs. Carragan taught piano 
and theory at Emma Willard School, and later in 
her home, while devoting herself to composition 
and to community activities. At the time of her 
death she had published more than 100 pieces, 
some of which took national prizes. In the 1960s 
and 1970s, she produced three large-scale 
historical cantatas under commission from local 
groups. On her 90th birthday in 1990, the 
Friends of Chamber Music of Troy sponsored a 
retrospective concert of her works composed 
over the previous 71 years. Survivors include a 
son and a brother. 


| 926 Mary Helen Hummons Anderson died 
in Sandy Springs, Md., April 2, 1997. She had spent 
50 years in Gary, Ind., before moving to Maryland 
nine years ago to be closer to her daughter, who 
survives her. Mrs. Anderson taught secondary and 
college English in Gary, where she was also active 


in civic and church work. 


Annie Corbin Keep died December 25, 1996, at a 
care center in Lee’s Summit, Mo., three days after 
her 101st birthday. Born in Shansi, China, she 
majored in zoology at Oberlin, graduated with a 
degree in nursing from Presbyterian Hospital in 
North Carolina, and continued her studies at the 


University of Maine. 
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1928 Mabel Mott Jackson died March 30, 
1997, in Savoy, IIl., at 92. After more than 20 years 
as executive director of the YWCA in New 
Brunswick, N.J., she retired in 1971. A year later, 
the board of directors named the newly-opened 
pool complex the Mabel Mott Jackson Pool in 
honor of her vision and dedication. She was further 
honored with a reception and dinner on the 10th 
anniversary of the pool’s opening. Following 
retirement, she volunteered in the Covenant 
Hospital Hospice program, and served as a 
consultant to the YWCA in Plainfield, NJ. In 1974 
she moved to Champaign, IIl., where she remained 
until her death. Surviving are her daughter, 
Marilyn J. Nichols ’59, who lives in Champaign 
with her family; her son, Charles W. ’55; three 
granddaughters, among them Laura Jackson ’83; 
five great-granddaughters; and Charles’ wife, 
Nancy Carnarious ’53. 


929 Carolyn Coulter Horn, 87, died March 
22, 1997, in Indianapolis. Mrs. Horn was an 
elementary school teacher for more than 30 years in 
Ohio, retiring in 1964. She was predeceased by her 
husband, and is survived by two daughters, seven 
grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


| 930 Helen Cooper Faunce died at age 88 in 
Akron, Ohio, May 24, 1997. She joined the 
League of Women Voters of Akron in 1941, and 
held all offices in the organization, including that 
of president. Mrs. Faunce was class agent from 
1969-1973; vice-president of her class of 1930 from 
1981 to 1985; a life member of the John Frederick 
Oberlin Society; a member of the Alumni Board 
from 1954-1956, and president of the Oberlin 
Women’s Club in Akron. Her 
endeavors included volunteer activities for the 
United Community Council, the United Way, 
Planned Parenthood, and the Air Pollution 
Control Agency. Mrs. Faunce donated her body for 
Western Reserve 


community 


medical research to Case 
University’s School of Medicine. She is survived by 
her husband, James, a son, a daughter, and three 
grandchildren. Memorial contributions may be 
made to the Helen Cooper Faunce Scholarship 
Fund, Oberlin College Office of Development, 50 


W. Lorain St., Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


Kate Inge Fuller died January 27, 1997, in East 
Orange, N.J., at age 92, after a short illness. She 
began her career in Memphis, where she taught 
high-school students for several years before 
returning to school, graduating from the Newark 
State Teachers College in 1952. She later was 
employed by the National 
Retarded Citizens as a teacher, and, at age 71, won 


Association for 


the association’s Teacher of the Year Award. 


Margaret Ralston Kirshner, a retired librarian, 
died May 14, 1997, at her home in Summerville, 
S.C. She was 88. Others in Mrs. Kirshner’s family 


who attended Oberlin include her husband, 
Charles Henry Kirshner ’30, who preceded her in 
death in 1994; her sisters Alice and Florence, both 
"19; her brother George ’22; a niece; three 
nephews; and a grandnephew. Two daughters 
survive her, as do six grandchildren, and three 


great-grandchildren. 


933 Ruth Wharton Standen died March 12, 
1997, in Olmsted Township, Ohio, after a long 
illness. She was 99. After WWH, she joined the 
Elyria (Ohio) Service League, organized to meet 
the charitable needs of her hometown. One of the 
group’ first projects was establishing the Center 
for the Sightless. For 75 years Mrs. Standen 
belonged to the Elyria YWCA and served on its 
board of directors. Survivors include a daughter, a 
three grandchildren, and six 


son, great- 


grandchildren. 


| 934 Blanche Bruton Novotny died March 6, 
1997, in North Haven, Conn., at 86. The year 
following her graduation, she married Charles Karl 
Novotny 730. During WWI she was in the Civil 
Air Patrol, and, during and after the war, in the Red 
Cross Motor Corps. Mrs. Novotny also obtained 
her private pilot’s license during this period. She 
and her husband lived for many years in Akron, 
where Mr. Novotny was executive vice president of 
Armstrong Rubber. Mrs. Novotny attended Akron 
University after her marriage to learn more about 
home management through classes in home 
economics and interior decorating. Her husband 


preceded her in death. 


| 935 Selden C. Dickinson, Jr. died of cancer at 
age 82 on February 3, 1997, in Claremont, Calif. 
He was raised in Eaton, Colo., a southwestern 
silver-mining area, where his father, who earned his 
degree at the Graduate School of Theology in 
1890, was pastor. Mr. Dickinson followed in his 
father’s footsteps, graduating with BA and M.Div. 
degrees from Oberlin. In the 1980s, following his 
service as pastor in Colorado, Nebraska, Illinois, 
and Minnesota, he and his wife, Dorothy, were 
volunteer missionary teachers in the Marshall 
Islands. He is survived by his wife; three sons, 


SY dir I 


including David ’71, and Selden 67; and_ six 


grandchildren. 


| 936 Virginia Curtis Scoville, 84, died in 
Naples, Fla., March 16, 1997. A long-time 
resident of Rocky River, Ohio, she had worked as 
a librarian at Hathaway Brown School in Shaker 
Heights before starting a family. Survivors include 
her husband of 58 years, Warner 738; a son, Curtis 
63; two daughters; nine grandchildren; and five 


great-grandchildren. 


1937 Sidney David Bowdler died March 28, 


1997, in San Antonio, ‘Tex., at age 85. He was a 
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Memorial Minute 


BERNARD LOUIS GLADIEUX °30, °85 hon 
1907-1991 


Honorary Trustee 
By William Perlik '47 


ernard L. Gladieux, “Bun” to many of us, 
B truly was a son of Oberlin. In his decades of 
devotion to this institution, his legendary 
dedication to public service, 
his exquisite sense of what is 
just, ethical and fair, and his 
distinguished and __ trail- 
breaking actions in private 
business, Bun’s quality of 
living exemplified what we 
might hope all Oberlin sons 
and daughters will manifest. 

Unfortunately, no 
current trustee of Oberlin 
had the privilege of serving 
as a trustee during the 12 
years, 1955-1967, when Bun 
served as an alumni-elected 
trustee. But from his 
constant and effective service as an honorary 
trustee for 30 more years we knew of and 
benefited richly from his understanding, 
insights, and intelligence. And his service as a 
trustee was just a small part of his total 
contribution to Oberlin. A member of the 
Board, 


Association, president of the D.C. Alumni 


Alumni treasurer of the Alumni 
Club, member of the Alumni Fund Committee 
add just a few more of the many details of his 
constant service to Oberlin. For this kind of 
service and his life of exemplary 


accomplishment the Alumni Association 
awarded him the Alumni Citation long ago in 
1953, and the College awarded him an 
honorary Doctor of Laws degree in 1985. 

One can wonder how a person who gave so 


much of himself to Oberlin had time to attend 


to the necessities of earning a living. But for 


Bun, earning a living was not just a necessity, it 
was an opportunity to give more of himself to 
service. Arriving on the scene in Washington, 
in the late 30s, he was first a budget examiner, 
then chief of the War Organization Staff in the 
Executive Office of the 


President, chief 


captain in the U.S. Army Ordinance Dept. and, 
later, a truck manager for Smith Motor Sales in San 


Antonio. He is survived by his wife, Celine. 


Robert Francis Diehm died at age 81 on March 
22, 1997, in Cleveland. Mr. Diehm served as chai 
50 


executive officer of the War Production Board 
and a founding spirit behind such other 
agencies as the Office of Strategic Services and 
the Office of 


Administration. 


Price 
Bernard 
Gladieux served, as well, as 
executive assistant to three 
Secretaries of Commerce. 

In private enterprise, Bun 
also had a_ distinguished 
career. He eventually helped 
to establish the Ford 
Foundation and was its first 
full-time employee and 
administrative manager. 
Over time he served as a 
consultant to seven foreign 
governments, 12 state 
governments and more than 
30 local governments, and to numerous federal 
agencies and nonprofit organizations. 

In his civic life beyond Oberlin College, 
Bun 


professional skills and knowledge. One need 


Gladieux gave enormously of _ his 
mention only a few to get a better sense of the 
man—founding member of the National 
Academy of Public Administration, chair of the 
National Civil Service League, member of the 
Committee for Economic Development. 

Such was the reach and span of Bernard L. 
Gladieux. We and all whose lives he touched 
are diminished by the passing of this great 


human being. 


WILLIAM R. PERLIK gs chair of the Board 
of Trustees of Oberlin College. This Memorial 
Minute was adopted June 14, 1997, by a rising 
vote of the board. Mr. Gladieux died May 18, 
1997, at age 90 in Oberlin. His wife, Persis 
Skilliter Gladieux °30, predeceased him. He is 


survived by four sons, including Lawrence ’65. 


of the Class of 1939 Reunion Gift Committees for 
the 50th, 55th, and 60th reunions. One of the early 
pioneers of Oberlin’s gay movement, Mr. Diehm 
was a member of the Gay Alumni Task Force, 
which evolved into the Oberlin Lesbian, Gay and 


Bisexual Association, now known as the Oberlin 


Lambda Association. An attorney, he was an 
insurance executive until his retirement in 1976. He 
leaves his life companion, Donald Bramkamp, two 
sisters, an uncle, and a cousin. Memorial gifts may be 
made to the Oberlin College Office of Development, 
50 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074. 


| 939 Michijiro Hirose died of pneumonia on 
March 2, 1997, at age 83 in Yokohama, Japan. After 
World War II, he served as an interpreter with the 
American Occupation Force. He later worked with 
an industrial cement firm as an overseas project 
director. Following his retirement, he was a 
consultant for Australian and British building 
materials companies. His survivors include his wife, 
Sumiko, a son, and two granddaughters. 


Carolyn Preibe Squire 79, died March 25, 1997, 
in Warren, Ohio, following a long illness. She was 
a member of several community and church 
organizations in Warren. Her husband, Donald 
38, died in 1996. Survivors include two sons, two 
daughters, eight grandchildren, and six great- 


grandchildren. 


| 94() Hanns Kurt Anders was 79 when he died 
of complications of Alzheimer’s disease March 17, 
1997, in Bowling Green, Ohio. He was a chemistry 
professor at Bowling Green State University from 
1957 until his retirement in 1980. Long captivated 
by the Georgian Bay area of Ontario, he never 
missed a summer at “The Cottage,” the home he 
purchased there 1963, until his last trip in the 
summer of 1996. His wife, Edith, survives him, as 
do three daughters and nine grandchildren. 


Betty Blunt Bailey died in Holden, Mass., on May 
5, 1997. She was 78. An accomplished pianist, Mrs. 
Bailey accompanied the Juilliard String Quartet and 
Dorothy DeLay °37, a world-renowned violinist and 
instructor. In her free time, she volunteered at the 
clothing shop of the local Congregational church. 
She leaves her husband of 54 years, Carroll; a son, a 


daughter, and a granddaughter. 


| 94 James Addison Moser died at age 77 on 
March 16, 1997, after an extended illness. Born in 
Clyde, Ohio, he joined the U.S. Navy immediately 
after graduating from Oberlin, ending his term as 
lieutenant. Before retirement he had worked for 
Michigan Bell as a negotiator in labor relations for 
35 years. He is survived by his wife, Marie, a son, a 


daughter, and six grandchildren. 


Elizabeth Smith Herdman died April 4, 1997, in 
Sarasota, Fla., at 76 years of age. She was the 
daughter of former Oberlin College professor 
Donald L. 


Herdman ’42, retired dean of academic affairs at 


Ernest Rice Smith, and wife of 
Berkshire Community College. She leaves, besides 
her husband, two daughters, including Marcia 


Graham ’76; a son; and several grandchildren, She 
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|. CLAYTON MILLER 30 
1909—1 997 
Government Administrator 


Clayton Miller died of cancer in Bethesda, 

® Maryland, at age 88. One of Oberlin’s most 
dedicated volunteers, Mr. Miller found time for 
his Alumni Association activities even though 
his professional life took him from China to 
Washington, D.C., where he spent many years 
US: 


he returned to 


working for the government. In 
retirement, 
the town of Oberlin for 
several years before moving 


There, he 


continued to devote countless 


to Maryland. 


hours to his alma mater. 

Mr. Miller worked for the 
Us: -Atmy ina 
capacity, and, during World 
War II, for the War Dept., 
the Agriculture Dept., and 
the Office of Production 
Management before serving 
with the 14th U.S. Air Force 
in China. 

After a decade with Radio 
Free Europe in New York and Ford Motor 


civilian 


Company in Detroit, he joined the State 
Department, where he developed management 
programs until 1966. He worked for the Interior 


was preceded in death by her mother, Maysie 
Summers Smith, and her aunt, Shirley Smith, both 
members of the Class of 1912. 


Margaret Thompson Swart, 78, of Aberdeen, 
Wash., died of cancer at her home February 12, 
1997. An avid golfer, she had also studied and 
enjoyed composing. Her husband and two sons 
preceded her in death. Mrs. Swart is survived by a 
grandchild and a great-grandchild. 


| 945 Annabel Strang Kuhn died in Lakeway, 
Tex., May 10, 1997, at 74. She was a leader in many 
community and church organizations, and an 
accomplished stained-glass artist and miniaturist. 
She is survived by her husband of 53 years, E. 
Michael two daughters, and three grandchildren. 


1946 Eleanor Vickers Harper died in Los 
Altos, Calif., April 13, 1997, at 72 years of age. She 
worked for 13 years as a machine programming 
mathematician at the National Aeronautics and 
Space Agency at Moffett Field, Calif., and, in 1950, 
married Charles Harper, an aeronautical research 


scientist for NASA. Her husband survives her. 
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Department for two years before joining the 
Veterans Administration in 1968, where he 
worked until his retirement. 

His strong link to the College included his 
work as class agent and class president for 
several years, and special work toward the 
success of the 50th Reunion of the Class of 

1930. “Ten 


shepherded his 


years later, he 
class to 
distinction with 100 percent 
participation its 60th Reunion 
gift. In 1976 he was elected to 
the Executive Board of the 
Alumni Association, serving as 
treasurer before assuming the 
role of president, and was 
chair of the committee 
planning the celebration of 
the association’s 150th year. In 
May 1990, Mr. Miller was 
presented with the Alumni 
Medal for 


Service to Oberlin College— 


Outstanding 


the association’s highest award. 

Mr. Miller is survived by his wife Louise; a 
son, a grandaughter; his brother Martin ’27; and 
a niece, M. Ann Miller Sperry ’55. 


| 94] Phyllis Basinger Frank died January 24, 
1997, at 72. She was a resident of Chesterland, 
Ohio, and was a retired social worker. Until 1989 
she worked in the foster care section of the Geauga 
County Department of Human Services. She was 
predeceased by a brother, Clair E. Bassinger ’43. 


Surviving are her husband, James, and two sons. 


| 948 Maxine Lipman Jaffee died January 14, 
1997, in Ardmore, Pa., at 70. She taught piano, and 
was organist and choir director at Main Line Reform 
Temple in Wynnwood, Pa. Mrs. Jaffee’s husband 


predeceased her. Her twin daughters survive. 


Margot Elisabeth Lutz, born in Germany, died in 
Newton, N.J., September 17, 1996, at 75 years of 
age. Miss Lutz earned a master’s degree at Oberlin 
in languages, majoring in German and French, 
after graduating from Adelphi College. She later 
worked for a news-clipping service in Manhattan. 

Walt Muelhbach, a naturalist and 
consultant in rangeland ecology, died December 
31, 1996, in Chino Valley, Ariz., after a long illness. 


He was 70. After serving in the U.S. Navy from 


Lauritz 


1944 to 1946, he returned to Oberlin to complete 
his BS in botany, and went on to earn a MS in 
vertebrate zoology at Ohio State University in 
1954. As a field representative for the Nature 
Conservancy between 1954 and 1964, he did work 
in forest ecology, forest insect research with the 
U.S. Forest Service, upland game bird research with 
the Ohio Division of Wildlife and later with the 
South Dakota Department of Game, Fish and Parks. 
In 1964 he was a specialist with the University of 
California School of Public Health, and _ state 
agencies. Mr. Muehlbach took a disability retirement 
in 1969 and relocated to Arizona where he continued 
to pursue his lifelong interests until his death. He 
is survived by a sister, two nieces, a nephew, and 


several grand-nieces and grand-nephews. 


Charles F. Petree died of a sudden heart attack 
December 10, 1996, in Cincinnati. He spent his 
1948 until his 


retirement in 1984, with Cincinnati-based Procter 


entire business career, from 
& Gamble, Inc., managing engineering and new 
construction projects. Mr. Petree was also a 
professional tenor soloist, and at 16 of the firm’s 
annual Dividend Day celebrations, he led the 
company in singing the national anthem. He is 
survived by his wife, Winifred Crawford Petree 


’47, two sons, a daughter, and five grandchildren. 


| 949 Henri Marc Yaker died April 6, 1997, at 
age 74, in Oberlin. He was a university professor, 
psychologist, and scholar, and taught at several 
universities, including Lincoln, Hobart & William 
Smith, and Seton Hall, where he was a clinical 
psychologist and mental health administrator. A 
member of 12 professional associations, he is listed 
in Who's Who in the East and American Men of 
Science. He authored articles in many publications, 
and edited a book, The Future of Time, published by 
Doubleday in 1971. Active in Oberlin alumni 
affairs for many years, he served as a career 
counselor, alumni recruiter, and class agent before 
retiring to Oberlin, where he continued to serve as 
class agent. Predeceased by his wife, his survivors 
include his daughter, Naomi ’71; her husband, Ali 
69; and four grandchildren, including Hisham and 
his wife, Maren, both ’95. 


1950 Paul Reynold Johnson died in Holly 
Springs, N.C., January 19, 1997, at age 68. After 
earning an MS degree at North Carolina State 
University, and a PhD at the University of 
Chicago, he was a professor of economics at North 
Carolina State University. He leaves his wife, 


Suzanne, a son, and two daughters. 


195] Nellie Marie Stuart, age 83, died 
February 21, 1997, in Champaign, Ill. She taught 
voice at several colleges and state universities, 
including the University of Illinois and Oberlin. 
She was a music specialist in Champaign from 1960 


until her retirement in 1973. Miss Stuart appeared 
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GROVER AMEN °54 


1933-1997 


Poet 


By Fon Swan °50 


rover Amen was a poet of striking 
G originality and natural authority. He always 
went his own way. Classmates at Phillips Exeter 
Academy recall that Grover 
was the one student who 
thought for himself and did 
not borrow his opinions from 
teachers or ‘Lhiree 
before he was to 


others. 
months 
graduate from the academy, of 
which one of his grandfathers 
had been a headmaster, Grover 
took off for New Orleans to 
write, free from the 
expectations and pressures of 
school and home. There, he 
lived in a boarding house, and 
worked as a bartender and 
waiter. He wrote a short story, 
“The Scholar of Bourbon Street,” that was 
eventually published in The New Yorker, and later 
became the partly autobiographical novel, “The 
Prophet of Bourbon Street,” on which he worked 
until his death. 

Grover came to Oberlin by default when 
then President William Stevenson overlooked 
Grover’s lack of a diploma and admitted him. 


For several years after graduation, Grover 
made a living as a journalist in Connecticut and 


New York, and, from 1960 to 1969, as ‘Talk of 


the ‘Town reporter at The New 
Yorker, where his poems and 
fiction began to appear. 

It was at The New Yorker, 
where I worked for a few years, 
that I met Grover. But it was 
only years later, after he sent 
me a copy of his collected 
poems, F Train Ramble, that 
our friendship took root. We 
would meet in the Village and 
talk over a pizza and beer, until 
he stopped drinking and we 
drank cokes. During those 

years he was teaching English 
as a Second Language at a 

branch of the City University of New York. 
Grover was never a networker. He seemed 
to shun taking any step that might win him a 
wider hearing or audience. He simply wrote 
and sent out his poems. After his New Yorker 
years, Grand Street published two of his 

poems—“Hotel Paintings” and “On the 

(Continued on page 53) 


On the Runway 
By Grover Amen 


I knew an airport security guide who let 

me through Gate 457, with eastbound 
passengers 

crossing the Atlantic, out to the landing field 


where at the edge of the runway, beyond 
the blinking lights, the blue warning 
zone, as they bellied across the bay and 


burst with a braking roar, so close 
I could feel the engine dust, the 
warm asphalt wind in my ears and eyes, 


over and over. Every forty-five seconds 
gauging their nightweight and speed, I 
welcomed the tons of arrival, I the secret 


air traffic controller, roused from my 
Brooklyn bed to celebrate the might of 
souls in commerce, converging, delivered 


to my sunken patch of welcome, an almost’ 
underground cell charged with secret 
connections to water and darkness. With each 
flight down, I could have gladly gone 


under for good, etched in granite and 
rock, a grateful fossil, a shining 


tattoo, last specimen of a species pounded 
to sleep in a bedrock of print. As I tried 
for some wound long inside to be touched, 


if not healed, I craved the jet speed, with 
each surge as it came, to become the 
pain and then free. But it was hard 


to keep the faith when the first high failed and 
left me crazed and unsure, like a derelict monk 
craving the power to bless. Yet, it wasn’t crazed 


to add a slight push or prayer to powers 
already there, after prying so long against 
them, and it was a wider space to keep watch 


than my moonlight pillow. So even if there was, 
in my runway vigil, more drama than grace, | 
stayed until the first gray, when I left by the gate 


, ’ 
P'd come, like a straggler just landed, a late 

passenger, grateful to step from a long flight 
down onto another quick morning on earth. 


as a soloist with the University of Illinois 
Symphony, the Champaign-Urbana Civic 
Symphony, and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
In 1935, she won an award as best woman singer 
with a solo appearance at Soldiers Field before an 


audience of 93,000 people. 


1953 Garret G. Ackerson III died in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., May 18, 1997, at the age of 67. He 
was the retired president, chair, and chief executive 
officer of McDonnell Douglas Canada, Ltd. Garry 
earned an MBA at the University of Virginia, and 
was a fighter pilot and flight instructor with the 
United States Marine Corps during WWII. His 
community activities in Grand Rapids after his 
retirement included volunteer positions with 
Planned Parenthood, Goodwill Industries, and in 
his church activities. His wife of 43 years, Ethel 
Goodrich Ackerson 753, survives him, along with 
two daughters, five grandchildren, and_ several 


nieces, nephews, and cousins. 


| 954 Clarke Robinson died February 18, 1997, 
in Cincinnati at age 67. In the late 1950s he taught 
piano at the College Conservatory of Music in 
Cincinnati, and studied with Santos Ojeda, a world- 
renowned pianist. Mr. Robinson worked at 
Cincinnati State and Technical College from 1979 
until this year as an administrative assistant to the 
president. He was a church organist for 35 years, and 
enjoyed opera and contemporary music, but was a 
classical music enthusiast. Survivors include a nephew. 


| 955 John C. Atwood died February 28, 1997, 
in Richmond, Va., at 66. As a part-time faculty 
member at Virginia Commonwealth University’s 
Community School for the Performing Arts, he 
taught voice from 1978 to 1994. His other teaching 
positions included chair of the music departments 
of Virginia Intermont College and of Stratford 
College from 1968 to 1972. As a tenor soloist, he 
performed with several Richmond-area church 
choirs. He is survived by his wife, June; a daughter; 
and two brothers. 


| 95/7 Peter Clendenin Robertson of 
Arlington, Va., died of a brain hemorrhage April 
16, 1997, while attending a conference in Orlando, 
Fla. He was 61. A 1969 Yale law school graduate, 
he was appointed as executive director of the 
Mississippi Commission on Human Rights, and in 
1979 began consulting with private companies on 
employment equity matters. In addition to his 
work in the United States, he consulted for the 
British and Canadian governments, and worked in 
several political campaigns. More recently, Mr. 
Robertson worked full time for Organization 
Resources Counselors in Washington, D.C., a 
human resources management company. Surviving 
are two children, a grandson, his former wife and 
longtime friend, Ruth Blau 59; and two brothers. 


Memorial donations may be sent to the Office of 


PALL 1908 


Development at Oberlin College, Office of 


Development, 50 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074. 


1974 E. Wayne Robinson died in Chicago 
March 9, 1997, at 44. He was a partner in the law 
firm of Vedder, Price, Kaufman & Kammholz, 
where he focused on real estate, land use, 
municipal, and corporate law. Mr. Robinson served 
from 1986 to 1990 as chair of the Chicago 
Planning Commission. In 1986 he was acting 
corporation counsel for the City of Chicago. He 
resigned after only two days when some questioned 
whether he had enough political experience to 
assist Mayor Harold Washington in this role. He 
was a trustee of Columbia College, the Goodman 
Theater, the South Side YMCA, The Field 
Museum Support Group, and the Harvard Law 
Society of Illinois. Survivors include a son, his 


mother, three sisters, and two brothers. 


198? Ronnie Dane Galloway died March 19, 
1997, in Dayton, Ohio. He had worked as a 
business manager for the Diversion Alternatives for 
Youth in Dayton. Mr. Galloway credited Oberlin 
College with his awareness that, for African- 
American young people, education was the 
essential factor for success. 


| 99) Alon Ivan Dawson died January 29, 1997, 
at age 26, in Westchester Medical Center, N.Y., after 
a lengthy illness. A vocalist, he also played piano, 
flute, and clarinet. For three years, he entered and 
won the regionals of NAACP competitions for the 
flute, and won the Silver Medal, in Washington, 
D.C., at the NAACP National Convention for vocal 
music in both 1987 and 1988. Mr. Dawson also 
performed with the Yonkers Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Before his illness, he was employed by the New York 
City Board of Education. Mr. Dawson is survived by 
his mother, three brothers, and his grandparents. 


Amen (Continued from page 52) 
Runaway.” Parassus: Poetry in Reciew published two 
others— “In the House of the White Mambo” 
and “The Giant.” But it is in F Train Ramble— 
self-published by Reluctant Buddha Press with a 
little blurb supplied by appreciation of Grover’s 
great gift. 

Grover was sixty-four when he died on June 
13, 1997. He is survived by a son, a sister and his 
loving friend for many years, Elizabeth Albrecht. 
The funeral service was held in Brooklyn, where 
Grover lived and which he loved. 


JON SWAN isa longtime friend of Grover Amen. 


A poet and freelance writer, he lives in Southfield, 
Massachusettes. 
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FRANK R. PARKER ’62 
1940-1991 


Civil-Rights Law Pioneer 
By Ted Gest ’68 


F rank R. Parker, a pioneer in American 
civil-rights law, died July 10, 1997, in 
Lexington, Va., of complications from an aortic 
aneurysm. He was 57, 

A native of Mount Pleasant, Pa., Mr. Parker 
developed much of his interest in civil rights 
while studying at Oberlin. 
Gary Schwartz, a classmate 
of Mr. Parker’s at Oberlin 
and later at Harvard Law 
School, recalled that both 
men found opportunities 
at Harvard to put into 
practice “the civil rights 
interests that Oberlin 
fostered in us.” 

For Mr. Parker, that 
meant starting as a first-year 
law student 
issues for lawyers who were 


researching 


doing civil-rights work in 
the South—including the 
defense of people arrested 
for sit-ins at restaurants 
that barred blacks. He took a year off to study 
at Oxford University. By Mr. Parker’s third year 
in law school, he and Schwartz had become two 
of the four founding editors of the Harvard 
Civil Rights-Civil Liberties Law Review, which 
has since become a fixture among legal 
publications. The review was established with the 
backing of the late Erwin Griswold ’25, longtime 
Harvard Law dean and Oberlin trustee. 

After Harvard, Mr. Parker went to work for 
the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights in 
Washington, D.C. One of his major projects 
was writing a study that challenged the federal 
tax subsidies won by segregated academies in 
Mississippi and elsewhere. After two years at 
the commission, yearning to test his theories in 
the real world of litigation, he moved to 
Jackson, Miss., to work for the Lawyers’ 
Committee for Civil Rights Under Law, a 
“quite heroic” career path for a young lawyer in 
1968, said Schwartz, now a law professor at the 
University of California at Los Angeles. 

“Fe wanted to put his ideas into practice— 
to argue that the subsidy was unconstitutional,” 
says William L. Robinson ’63, a current 
Oberlin trustee and a longtime colleague of Mr. 
Parker’s. He not only won his case against the 


segregated academies but also successfully 


challenged poor conditions at a state prison and 
desegregated the state highway patrol. “These 
were monumental achievements,” said 
Robinson. 

In 1981 Robinson, who was then executive 
of the Committee in 


director Lawyers’ 


Washington, persuaded 
Mr. Parker to return to 
D.C. Conservatives had 
gained control of the White 
House and the Senate, and 
the landmark _ federal 
Voting Rights Act faced a 
tough reauthorization 
battle. Robinson, knowing 
of his colleague’s longtime 
efforts to insure fairness 
for blacks in legislative 
elections, called on him to 
fight for the law. Mr. 
Parker was a key figure 
both in providing the legal 
framework for revising the 
statute and in defending it 
when it was tested in court. “Frank stepped to the 
forefront,” Robinson said. “He handled more 
voting-rights cases—and handled them better— 
than any other voting-rights champion in the 
country.” 

During the 1980s, Mr. Parker became one 
of the nation’s foremost authorities on voting 
rights. He wrote a widely-noted book, Black 
Votes Count: Political Empowerment in Mississippi 
After 1965, published in 1990. He was 
enactment of the 1993 
legislation known as the “motor voter law” that 


instrumental in 


made voting registration easier. In 1992, Mr. 
Parker joined the faculty of the District of 
Columbia School of Law. He also wrote a book 
on affirmative action for the Joint Center for 
Political Studies in Washington. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Parker was a 
visiting professor of law at Washington and Lee 
University. Among survivors are his wife, Ann 
Burlock Lawver, four children, and his father. 
Mr. Parker was “an activist-scholar in the finest 
Oberlin tradition,” said Robinson. “At Oberlin, 
many people think they can change the world. 


Frank did.” 


TED GES T gs senior editor at U.S. News & 
World Report in Washington, D.C. 
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Recent Books 


American Astronomy: 
Community, Careers, and Power, 
1859-1940 
By Joun LANKFORD ’56 
University of Chicago Press, 1997 
In this collective biography of the more than 1200 
individuals who engaged in astronomical research, 
teaching, or practice in the U.S. between 1859 and 
1940, the author paints a detailed portrait of a 
complex scientific community. The period saw 
fundamental changes in the nature and content of 
astronomy, including the rise of astrophysics, and 
Lankford addresses the question of power within the 
community—what it meant, who had it, and what 
they did with it. He illustrates how the changing 
structure of a scientific community can alter the 
career paths of its members and the nature of the 
scientific research they choose to pursue. John 
Lankford is an adjunct professor of history and 
assistant to the provost at Kansas State University. He 
is editor of the Encyclopedia of the History of Astronomy, 

and coeditor of Essays on American Social History. 


The Selfish Gene Pool: 

An Evolutionarily Stable System 
By DonaLp M. WonperLy ’50 
University Press of America, 1996 

Wonderly wrote this book to encourage dialogue 
on the “selfish gene” theory, which postulates that 
people are destined to act selfishly in all situations, 
whether they are aware of it or not, because their 
fitness in resulting generations depends on it. He 
presents an overview of a motivation model 
designed to support a positive interpretation of 
The 


explanation for altruistic behavior, the model 


altruistic behavior. first alternative 
specifically denies the claims of the selfish gene 
theory, and provides a thorough rebuttal of their 
argument. Wonderly is corporate executive officer 


at PSI Associates Inc. in Twinsberg, Ohio. 


Jewish Immigrant Associations 
and American Identity in 
New York, 1880-1939 
By DanteL Soyer 79 
Harvard University Press, 1997 
Daniel Soyer examines how Jewish immigrant 
associations 


hometown (landsmanshaftn) 


transformed old-world communal ties into 
vehicles for integration into American society. 
Focusing on New York—where some 3000 
million 


associations enrolled 


nearly half a 
members—this study is one of the first to explore 
the organizations’ full range of activities, and to 
demonstrate how the newcomers exercised a high 
degree of agency in their growing identification 
with American society. Soyer is assistant professor 


of history at Fordham University. 


Issued 


Ct 


Please send news of your recently published book or 
CD, along with a review copy, if possible, to “Issued,” 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine. We'll present your review 
copy to the Oberlin College Library as a gift from 
you once your news has been published. 
Please note: The magazine can announce only 
those books and CDs which are available for sale 
through bookstores or music outlets. If your book 
or CD has been privately published and you would 
like classmates to know about it, consider calling 
(440) 775-8182 to inquire about running an 
announcement in the classified advertising section 


of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 


The United States 
After the Cold War 


The Reluctant Sheriff: 
The United States After the Cold War 
By Ricuarp N. Haass ’73 
Council on Foreign Relations Books, 1997 
The Cold War came to an end in 1989, and still 
there is no name for the present era—much less an 
American foreign policy to replace the now 
obsolete doctrine of containment. This is the first 
book to both a comprehensive 
understanding of the post-Cold War world and a 


compass to help the United States navigate it. The 


provide 


author, a former official in both the State and 
Defense Departments, proposes that the United 
States adopt a new foreign policy—“regulation”— 
and work to promote order in an often unruly 


world. Haass believes the United States will 


frequently need to assume the role of global 
sheriff, forging coalitions for specific tasks, as with 
Operation Desert Storm. He feels that American 
unilateral action will rarely be a viable option; 
alliances and international organizations will be 
able to play a useful but limited role. Haass, a 
consultant to ABC News, and author of numerous 
books and articles on American foreign policy, is 
director of Foreign Policy Studies at the 
Brookings Institution. He has been director of 
National Security Programs and a senior fellow at 
the Council on Foreign Relations, 


Night Fell On Harry’s Farm 

By Carey HEDLUND ’80 

Greenwillow Books, 1997 
This illustrated book for young children begins 
with a simple-sounding invitation. “Please come to 
Harry’s for dinner today.” But the trip to Harry’s 
farm turns out to be anything but simple. Winding 
roads, wrong turns, and unexpected delays nearly 
causes Harry’s guests to miss dinner. They finally 
make it in time to dine with the fireflies, tell scary 
stories, and sing silly songs, and a good time is had 
by all. Hedlund says she has wanted to be an artist 
since childhood. This is her first book; The rest of 
the time she works as a landscape architect, and 
lives in Philadelphia. 


Secrecy and Deceit: 
The Religion of the Crypto-Jews 
By Davin M. GrttiTz 63 
The fewish Publication Society, 1996 

Thousands of Iberian Jews converted to 
Catholicism, largely under duress, in the 14th and 
15th centuries. Although many of the converts 
quickly melted into the Catholic mainstream, 
thousands of others and their descendants 
attempted to preserve their Jewish culture despite 
efforts of the Inquisition to suppress them. The 
author explores how the crypto-Jews evolved their 
own idiosyncratic religion that replaced its Jewish 
core with concepts and practices borrowed from 
the surrounding Catholic culture, even as it 
remained cloaked in a veneer of Jewish theology. 
Secrecy and Deceit won the 1996 Jewish Book 
Council award for the best book in the area of 
Sephardic Studies. Gitlitz is the author of 
numerous articles on Spanish Golden Age poetry, 
prose, and theater, as well as topics related to the 


Spanish Jews. 


The Taligrass Restoration 
Handbook for Prairies, Savannas, 
and Woodlands 
EDITED BY STEPHEN PACKARD & 
Corne iA EF. Mute. ’60 
Island Press, 1997 
This volume is a hands-on manual that provides a 


detailed account of what has been learned about the 


PALL) i380 


art and science of prairie, savanna, and oak 


woodland restoration. Written largely by 
ecological-restoration pioneers whose primary work 
is the remaking of midwestern natural ecosystems, 
the handbook explores a myriad of philosophies and 
techniques and is an essential resource for anyone 
working to nurture wild landscapes back to a state 
of health. Cornelia Mutel lives in Solon, Iowa, 
with her husband Robert, and is a scientific 


historian and writer at the University of Iowa. 


Spreading the Gospel 
of the Modern Dance: 
Newspaper Dance Criticism in the 
United States, 1850-1934 
By LynNE CoNnNER ’80 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1997 
Conner explores the history of newspaper dance 
criticism in the United States as a history of the 
development of two American cultural forces: 
journalism and modern dance. The author shows 
how dance criticism in the American daily press 
was transformed from a haphazard and largely 
throwaway subspecies of music criticism to a 
field of 


commentary. This transformation established a 


specialized arts-reporting and 


point of intersection between artistic and 
journalistic development that has been a primary 
influence on the particular shape of 20th-century 
American concert dance and its critical discourse. 
A dance critic, Conner is also. director for the 
Museum Theatre Program at the Senator John 


Heinz Pittsburgh Regional History Center. 


Having It All/Having Enough 
By DesoraH LEE ’70 
AMACOM, 1997 
Working parents who have burned out trying to 
attain the ideal of having it all can strike a balance 
between career and family needs. The author 
presents practical ideas for achieving that balance 
by sharing the stories of 40 individuals who 
created a degree of balance and satisfying lives that 
include work and children. Their experiences 
show how to drop unrealistic goals, establish 
priorities, and learn just how much is enough to 
make life comfortable and enjoyable. Lee is a 
social psychologist who works with individuals and 
families. She is the author of two manuals on 
training peer-support group organizers and 


facilitators. 


Data Mining Techniques 
For Marketing, Sales, and 
Customer Support 
By Micnaer J. Berry 78 & GorDON LINoFF 
John Wiley & Sons, 1997 
A small business builds relationships with its 


customers by noticing their needs, remembering 


D 
their preferences, and learning from _ past 
interactions how to serve them better in the 
future. A large enterprise can accomplish 
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something similar, say Berry and Linoff, through 
data mining: collecting, analyzing, storing, and 
retrieving the same information about one’s 
customers that small-shop proprietors keep in 
The 


techniques for collecting customer data from the 


their heads. authors describe various 
myriad of sources that interconnect our increasingly 
electronic world. Berry and Linoff are principals at 
MRJ ‘Technology Solutions, a Pennsylvania-based 
firm specializing in data warehousing and data 


mining for business application. 
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“DEAR FRIEND’ 


Collaborators on the Underground Railroad 


‘Dear Friend’’: 


Thomas Garrett & William Still, 
Collaborators on the 
Underground Railroad 
By Jupiru McBripe BENTLEY 67 
Cobblehill Dutton, 1996 

Before the Civil War, Thomas Garret, a white 
Quaker from the slave state of Delaware, and 
William Still, a free black from Philadelphia, were 
two of the many “friends of humanity” who helped 
slaves travel north on the Underground Railroad. A 
steady correspondence developed between the two 
men, as did a close friendship as they worked 
together in the cause of the oppressed. A 
compilation of their letters, Dear Friend tells their 
story as well as those of the slaves and their 
desperate flights to freedom. Bentley is a freelance 
writer and teaches at Southern Seattle Community 


College. This is her 14th book for young adults. 


The Chinese Way to Healing: 
Many Paths to Wholeness 
By MisHa CoHEN 773 

The Berkeley I -ublishing Group, 1997 
According to Misha Cohen of San Francisco’s 
Chicken Soup Chinese Medicine Clinic, Jewish 
mothers have long believed that the best 
medicine for a head cold is rest, fluids, and 
steaming hot chicken soup. But when it comes 
to PMS, chronic fatigue, and HIV-related 
diarrhea and anemia, Jewish folk medicine stops 
where Chinese medicine has barely begun. 
Cohen believes Eastern practices, including 
acupuncture, massage, proper nutrition, 
meditation, and herb therapy can improve 
off 


mainstream health professionals are beginning 


vitality and ward disease, and some 
to recognize that Chinese medicine can help 
where Western treatment falls short. At her 
Mission District clinic, the author treated up to 
10 percent more referrals from medical doctors 
in 1996 than in 1995, and many of her new 
clients are doctors and nurses with aches and 


pains of their own. 


Muddy Boots and Ragged Aprons: 
Images of Working-Class Detroit, 
1900-1930 
By Kevin Boyte & Victoria GETIs ’87 
Wayne State University Press, 1997 
In the first three decades of the 20th century, 
working-class people made Detroit into one of 
Their 


stories, often overlooked, are told here, in text 


the world’s greatest industrial cities. 


and through nearly 90 unpublished 
photographs that offer glimpses of a life that 
has all but disappeared—the boarding houses 
where immigrants slept between shifts, the 
backyards and empty lots where children 
played, and the kitchens where women labored. 
The photos also show workers on the job—in 
auto factories and at construction sites, on the 
highest peaks of the Ambassador Bridge and in 
the tunnel beneath the Detroit River. Despite 
the often bleak and harsh life portrayed, Muddy 
Boots and Ragged Aprons is about the victories of 
the city’s working people. Boyle and Getis live 
in Amherst, Mass. where Boyle is assistant 
professor of history at the University of 


Massachusetts. 


Tangled Tassels: Tales of Academe 
By RicHarD EasTMAN 737 
Mayhaven Publishing, 1996 

In a collection of 20 short stories, the author—a 

professor of English now retired from North 

Central College—paints a satirical picture of life 

in and around small, mostly Midwestern, liberal 

arts colleges. Vignettes include negative student 
evaluations changing the way a_ professor 
teaches, the disaster of hiring a celebrity to 


increase a college’s endowment, and the near- 
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destruction of a school by a brilliant but lazy 
administrator. While irony abounds, Eastman 
also shares that marvelous moment when a 
teacher breaks through to reach a student, when 
academic life be that 


“‘ntellectual and human adventure” which— 


does indeed seem to 


despite its foibles—Eastman loves. 


Murder & Sullivan 
By Sara Hoskinson FROMMER ’58 

St. Martin’s Press, 1997 
In the author’s third Joan Spencer novel, the 
symphony violist and amateur sleuth saves a little 
girl when a tornado sweeps through their 
hometown of Oliver, Indiana—and then witnesses 
the on-stage murder of the girl’s father, a 
prominent local judge. Joan and police lieutenant 
Fred Lundquist follow the trail of clues to a fateful 
confrontation with a man_ obsessed with 
vengeance. “Sara Hoskinson Frommer writes of 
small-town Hoosierland with unsentimental 
affection and observant eye for evocative detail,” 
says the Washington Post Book Review. The author’s 
previous Joan Spencer mysteries are Murder in C 


Major and Buried in Quilts. 


Simply Live It Up: Brief Solutions 
By Tért-E Beir 67 AND CHARLOTTE WaRD 
Purposeful Press, Revised 1997 
The authors offer Simply Live It Up as a tool for 
continuous personal and __ professional 
improvement for those who are serious about 
experiencing success in the art of living. Belf, 
(formerly Teri Ellen Belf] has facilitated seminars 
and presentations on the subjects of life purpose, 
self-management, personal organization, spiritual 
empowerment, career transition, and goal-setting. 
Ward facilitates personal problem-solving and life 


management. 


Inside Early Music: 
Conversations with Performers 
By Bernarp D. SHERMAN 
Oxford University Press, 1997 
A collection of interviews with some of the 
leading figures in the early-music revival, 
Jeffrey Thomas ’78 among them, Inside Early 
Music will be of interest to everyone interested 
in early music, including devotees. The time 
period and repertory covered by the book 
stretches from early Medieval chants to 
Brahms, and each interview is concluded with 
a brief discography of the interviewee’s work 
and a book list for further reading. Bernard D. 
Sherman is a freelance writer whose work 
appears regularly in journals such as Fanfare 
and Historical Performance, and occasionally in 
the OAM (see Fall 1994 and Spring 1996). 
Walter Frisch of Columbia University calls 
him “one of the shrewdest, best informed and 
most sensible commentators on the _ early 


music scene.” 
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The Book of Jonah: Newly Revised 
By R. O. BLECHMAN ’52 
Stewart, Tabori & Chang, 1997 


Being God is no picnic—but neither is being His 


chosen spokesperson, according to illustrator and 
humor writer R.O. Blechman in his wryly 
contemporary update of the classic biblical tale of 
Jonah. Even if you’ve just held the Nabatean 
Junior Boosters spellbound. Especially if you’re a 
the 


slightest inclination to cry out against the 


prosperous schmatta merchant without 
wickedness of Ninevah. Most especially when an 
attempt to dodge the assignment results in a 
sojourn in the belly of the proverbial whale, 
dreaming in vain of crown roast and brandied figs 
a la mode. But such is Blechman’s story of Jonah, 
complete with the wrath of God in the form of 


Goliath Anti-gravity Bolts, Tower of Babel 


Busters, and “smart” lightning. 


Recordings 


Grace Notes for Organ 

By ‘limotuy ALBRECHT ’73 

ACA Digital Recording, 1996 
Recorded at Emory University on the Casavant 
Organ, this CD consists of Albrecht’s short organ 
compositions based on well-known hymns. Many 
found their origins in improvisations for church 
services preceding congregational singing. The 


techniques employed in this collection range from 


ritornellos to quotation music, where motifs of 
Bach, Tchaikovsky, Debussy and others are quoted; 
from simple reharmonizations to canons and fugues. 


Organs of Duke Chapel 
FeaturinG Davip Arcus ’81 
Gothic, 1997 
Performed on the Aeolian and Flentrop organs at 
Duke University, the program includes works of 
Karg-Elert, Bach, Gigout, Vierne, Walton, Mouret, 
Handel, Gastoldi, and Widor, as well as Arcus’ own. 


Other Recent Titles 


When Men Revolt & Why, edited by James Davies 
39, isa reissue of the 1971 volume with a new and 
expanded introduction by Davies, outlining his 
theory of political development and revolution as 
‘Transaction 


they generate centuries. 


Publishers, 1997. 
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Smart Self-Publishing: An Author’s Guide to 
Producing a Marketable Book, by James and Linda 
Grotke-Salisbury ’64. Second edition of award- 
winning book by the founders of Tabby House, an 
independent press that specializes in book 
production for self-publishing authors and other 


publishers. Tabby House Press, 1997 


The Devotional Heart: Pietism and the Renewal of the 
American Unitarian Universalism, by John C. 
Morgan 66. The Universalist theologian Hosea 
Ballou once urged, “We must not look for religion 
in creeds or formularies of human invention. We 
must look for it in the honest, the pious, the 
devotional heart.” Morgan brings to life the 
inclusive piety that is the heritage of Universalism. 
Skinner House Books, 1995. 


Ambassadors And America’s Soviet Policy, by David 
Meyers ’74. Myers details the ambassadorial 
appointments, their place in the policy hierarchy, 
and the information they reported during the 75 
years of Cold War diplomatic relations with the 
Kremlin from their seldom-explored vantage 
point. Oxford university Press, 1997. 


This Magazine is 
Available on Cassette 


The Oberlin Alumni Magazine is available 
on cassette through the Cleveland Sight 
Center. Alumni interested in receiving a 
cassette-recorded version of the 
magazine may call or write to: 


Oberlin College 
Alumni Association 
Bosworth 105 * 50 W. Lorain St. 
Oberlin, OH 44074 * 
Phone: (440) 775-8692. 
E-mail: 
alumoffc@ais.alumdev.oberlin.edu 
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One More Thing 


THE OBERLIN 
COMMEMORATIVE PLATE 


Peters Hall as it appeared around the turn of the century is perfectly reproduced by Wedgewood of 
England on this green-and-white, ten-inch plate. 


Long cherished as a tribute presented each year to Oberlin Alumni Association volunteers, the plate 
is now available in a very limited quantity to Oberlin alumni and friends of the College. 


Become one of the few who owns this landmark rendition of Peters Hall exactly as you remember 
it, or present it as a thoughtful gift for another Obie. 


Clip and mail the form below to: 
Oberlin College Alumni Association * Bosworth 105, 50 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1023. 
Please allow up to four weeks for delivery. 


4 Yes, please send me the Peters Hall Commemorative Wedgewood Plate. 
I am enclosing my check for $30 (includes shipping and handling) made payable to Oberlin College. 


Ship to: 
Name 


Address 
City State Zip 


Day time phone (in case we have a question about your order) 
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Coming Soon: 
An Alumni Event Near You 


Atlanta 
February 13 Reception with President Nancy S. Dye 


Boston 
January 9 A talk by history professor Heather Hogan 


Columbus 
January 24 A talk by music-education professor Kitty Jarjisian 


Miami 
January (TBA) A talk by philosophy professor Norman Care 


New York 
January 21 Greg Fulkerson ’70, professor of violin, 
at the Lincoln Center 


Oberlin 
April 3-4 Symposium: Building Sustainable Communities 
May 22-25 Commencement-Reunion Weekend 


San Francisco 
January 15 A talk by politics professor Eve Sandberg 


Washington, D.C. 
January (TBA) A talk by Clayton Koppes, 
dean of the College of Arts & Sciences 


This schedule does not include all upcoming events, 
and dates may be subject to change. 
For further information contact: 


Oberlin College Alumni Association 
sosworth 105, 50 W. Lorain St. © Oberlin, OH 44074-1089 
Phone: (440) 775-8692 
K-mail: alumoffc@ais.alumdev.oberlin.edu 
Web site: www.oberlin.edu/~alumassc 


